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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DITSON & CO’S 
MUSICAL RECORD, 


A NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


Toe First NUMBER TO APPEAR SEPT. 7. 


It will be under the able editorial management of Mr. 
WM. H. CLARKE, and will be a true Musical 
per, its frequent Speresess enabling it to 
give the latest news from all parts of the count - 

usic- 


ing articles on all sub; pertain 
re: Ditson & Co’s Musical Record 


will be an im jal paper. The firm publish for all 
composers, and have no motive to favor one at the ex- 

of another. All music teathers and musical am- 
ateurs are invited to me ae this, which is, in a special 
sense, their paper, an send on all interesting items 
of information in their respective districts. 

Subscription price, $2 per year in advance. No Free 
List. Premiums for lists of subscribers. More than 
three hundred pages of Music per year given. 

Will exchange with papers having special musical 
departments. Specimen copies sent free on applica- 


ay now and get two extra numbers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
182 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEw Epvucation”’ ; instruction and practice in the 


use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the | gin 


Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
tology: Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 


For terms and other particulars apply to 
MR. anp MRS. HAILMANN, 


151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
New York: 1418 BRoapway. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Under the direction of Dr. SAUVEUR, author of “ Cau- 
series avec mes Eléves,” “ Talks with Cesar de Bello 
Gallico,” &c., begins Oct. 1. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Modern Greek, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, San- 

mission any college, taught. e n 
classes will be taught by Dr. L. Sauveur; the Greek 
classes by Mr. T. T. TIMAYENIS, a Greek, and the au- 
thor of “ The Language of the Greeks.” Dr. Sauveur 
can be seen at the School after Sept. 20. For Cata- 
logues address T. T. TIMAYENIS, 

83 @ (i) 1,481 Broadway, New York. 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

A CLASSICAL TEACHER of wide and successful 4 
rience as “— ~ of important high schools, is open for 
en, ment, t testimonials relating to past record. 

olds First-grade Certificate Boston Board of Supervi- 
sors. Has had long experience in teaching Classics and 
Higher English. Address, “A. B.,” Office of Journal 
of Edweation, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 183 tf 


Make Your Own History - Chart. 


HOLUDENTS’ TOPICAL CHART- BOOK, used by 
istory pupils, for su y> in ecti with any 
ail ts sight Spaced with cotemporary rulers and dates 


Send for examination-copy .... 


A. Ss. BARNES & CO., 
New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


= ATCHMAKER, 

Gives his personal attention to ting, sogetting, 
J description of and compli- 
Satisfaction | teed i case. Favorabl 
known in Boston for the last twenty tive 

1844 Ne. 1 City Hall Avenue 
( door from School St.) 


State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The fall term will on Tuesday, A 27. 
For further information of 
12d C. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


TEACHERS make te 
for Globes. H. 


184 tf 
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NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPT. 5, 1878. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I, The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
ae are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The Lngineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students Aa pe? and ities. 

Address Pror.C E. FAY 

151 zz (1) College 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Combines class and personal instruction.— 
Opens Sept. 16. Circulars by mail. 
HENRY DAME, A. M., 


40 Cortes Street (near Berkeley). 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday. 


Oct, 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building, 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 


sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Pract\=t Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (ezcep for expense 


material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L. BoDLEY, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z cow 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


AT EASTHAMPTON, MASS. The next term will be- 
Sept. 5. The full course of study in both the Clas- 
sical and English Departments occupies four years, 
though students will be fitted to enter the best Scientific 
Schools at the end of the third year. Expenses as low 
as elswhere, and free tuition to worthy students. For 
catalogue full information, address 
181 ¢ . W. FAIRBANKS, Principal. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 

reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. [102tf] W.N.EA 


NATIONAL SCHOOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Conrse in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 


eneral student of higher English. Fall term — 
pt. 30th. Catalogue sent on ion. 
182 m . W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, ™.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, colleges, and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AnD GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HU MORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October ist. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston. 


8S. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF 


The Science of Elocution, 


Will locate in CHICAGO, September, to devote him-| ; 


self exclusively to special instruction in 
mACUTION AND DRAMAMIO BRADINGS. 
1 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 

Special advantages given dur g and Summ 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6. 169 


“T> LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


F. C. ROBERTSON, pupil of Prof. Lewis B. 
Monroe, Teacher of Elocution, ll receive pupils at his 
residence, 8 Center St. ( ), on and after 1 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN ScHoot Institute, Este. 1855, 


Provides FamNlies, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School ~~ te Gives Parents information of geed 

. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Sec’y. 
30 East 14th St., (near University Pl.), New York. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS NOV. ist, 1878, 


West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America. The names of Kraus 
and Kraus-Boelte and oo in this country are 
indeed synonymous; they have become household 
words; they are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot speak about the one without thinking 
about the other.’’—School Commissioner Albert Klam- 
eroth of New York. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 

om Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 

her she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 

is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 

and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
tee of excellence,’’—Miss P. Peabody. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kinder, n is due, and her pupils have ac- 

more all the rest,””— 


The class of 1876-77 consisted of thirty-two young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 


The class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certificates; the rest en- 
tered late to finish their studies, or were prevented 
by sickness or other causes from coming up to the 
mark. Itshould be borne in mind that all the ladies 
have to go through the entire course; also those youn 
ladies who — i their own accomplishment. 
number of the latter work now among the poor, or 
in charity Kindergartens. 178 tf 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH (‘LASSICS. 


A WORKINC HAND-BOOK 


FOR a= 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Price, $1.00. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 


184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
oO L FURNISHED GRATIS 

SCH Oo with Teachers, through 

the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 


information, circulars, etc., etc., address the —_— 
F. B, Snow, 16 Hawley Street, nm. 161 


M&S. LEAVITT’S SCHOOL, for Young La- 
dies and Children will reépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, it. 23, °78. 
Common and higher English branches, French, . 
talian, Latin, ng, and Drawing taugbt. 181 az 


ANTED. By a young lady of four years’ suc- 

cessful ex ence, a situation in a High School, 
Good creden . Address: P. O. Box 1856, Portland, 
Maine. 183 ¢ 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE desires a situ- 
ation to teach French, German, or English. Good 
reference. Address “TEACHER,” P. O. Box 1293, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 182 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 
students limited; none received after the cluss is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia, for three months, 
beginning Sept. 1, to Dec. 1, inclasive. 184 m 


CONTENTS 
“GOOD TIMES” 


Vol. 11. SEPTEMBER. No. 1. 


Day-School and Parish Recreations. 
Shakesperian Charade: Court-ship. 
«“ That thar’ Mandy,” the Southern Coquette (declam.) 
Flower a (for five girls). 
Historical Personages (represented by characters). 
The Gleaners (Autumn representation by eight ladies), 
L’ Ordre (dialegue in French). 
For Autumn-Leaf Concert (six little girls and boys). 
A Rural Flirtation (comedy). 
Our Picnic (recitation), 
At School (recitation). 


Sunday-School Exercises. 


The Little Ones (recitation for eight small children). 
The Promised Land (recitation for ten girls). 
Where shall the Children find Jeaus ? (recitation.) 


Mission Department. 


What a Little Child Can Do (recitation), 
« What I Happen to Have"’ (family dialogue), 


Temperance Entertainments, 
The Wife’s Prayer (poem). 

The Young Hunters (dialogue for four boys). 
Cold- Water Hobby (gong). 

The Temper-Aunt’s Awakening (dialogue). 


‘TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents, Editor, Mrs. M. B. ©, SLADE, Fall River. 
Address business communications to 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TELESCOPES, 


At Reduced Prices. 


MICROSCOPES, THERMOMETERS, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA GLASSES, 


R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges, Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stock constantly on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Maps an 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

57tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 

Price, postage 
GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
Price, postage prepaid, $1.50. 


Address 


THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, - 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologica Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ty MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. 2Z 
MUSIC t th 
12 Lessons for $1 5 


Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


world. Open all the year. 75 eminent pro 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus, E. Tourjzz, Music H Boston. 
LAPILINUWM™ 
Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., WN. Y. 


Revsere of MERIT, SPEAKERS, etc. 
Price-List free. F. E. Apams, Hill, H, 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
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142 
TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Slate-Pencil Use. 
inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
“ six “ “ 25 “ 


“ 3, 6 x “ two “ “ 20 “ 
4, 6 x six “ 
“ 5, 64x “ two “ “ a « 
“ 6, 6Y, x 9 six 40 “ 
These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASBY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


A. G@. WHITCOMB, 


EDUCATION. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furniture Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


“DANNER'S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


The only perfect device for combining 
the smallest space with the greatest con- 
venience in shelving books. Now of- 
fered at prices so low that 300 volumes 
can be caeoll as cheaply on the DAN- 
NER as in ordinary cases made by the 
carpenter. Every purchaser can return 
the case, and receive his money, if it is 
not found on trial entirely satisfactory. 
The American Library Ass'n, through its 
committee, have recommended it to libra- 
ries, and its supply department furnishes 
it to them at factory prices. They have 
now voted to supply schools and indi- 
viduals at the same rates. Description 
and prices on application. Cases con- 
stantly on hand. Supply Dept. of A. L. A., 
Rooms 7 and 8, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 184 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 

the GLoBE DusTLess CRAYON is the second ; and the 

JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 
Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 


lower than for similar articles from any other source. 
UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of 63 Maiden Lane 
School Slates and ? 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


ta Samples of Zraser and Cra mailed post-free 
for 15 cent. 162 eow tf 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Mawley Street, Besten, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing tt a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for ever 
position in every grade of school, from that of head. 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, vou may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Address 

177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


rey (Bent Wood and MalleableiIron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 

It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. ~ 

To Committees bs erring a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For Ceserigtive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


nts for New England, 
wiley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION |! 


The Publisher of the JovukNAL or EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TRACHER, and the Goop Times, offers 
manent employment to 7 Canvassers Excellent 
commissions, Address HOS. W. BIC 


KNELL, 
183 Boston, 


BULLOCK & 


CRENSHAW, 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable fer Analytical, Technical, and Experimental Use. 
ta" Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 184i 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


ph 
aris. 


Rudol 


AGENTS FOR 
and J. Dubosegq, P 


J. Browning, London ; 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


odw 


qe 
103 42 


‘Aqnp jo 


jo pue se 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents. 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


t WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pg this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation” of the aver- 
- scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort, Price 50 cents. 
vem PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 

ork. 130 t 


HESTERBROOKS}) 


Gold cuthi'tree, address Tavs & 


Me 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Seater Bells of Copper and Tin, moun 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mncilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 


15522 HARRISON INK CO.,5 Murray St., N.Y. 


Vip Ne IAX, 
The LAGE, 
Rest Known. 
no two alike, 


FASHIONABLE CAR 
post- * ow ts. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


JUST READY. 


The Elements ef Natural Philosophy. By 
Prof. ELRoy M. AVERY, Principal of the t Hig 
School, Cleveland,O. For Schools and Academies. 
We claim that this is the best book published on Nat- 

ural Philosophy for School use. It has 400 illustrations. 

Price for introduction, 90 cents; Sample copy by 

mail, 50 cents. 

The Elemeuts of Bhetoric and Com 
By Prof. D. J. HILL, of the University of 
Penn. 
Teachers of Rhetoric in our Schools and Academies 

will, we think, be gratified to learn that their demand 

for a fresh and practical work on Rhetoric has been 


met by Professor Hill. 
ist. [7 IS COMPLETE. It conducts the learner 


through ev ess of composition. 
2d. JT ‘LEAR SIMPLE IN STYLE. 

Price for introduction, 83 cents. Sample copy by 
mail, 50 cents. 


The Elements of By Josern 
PALMER, A.M., for twenty years First Tutor of Math- 
ematics in the College of the City of New York. 


A really good Elementary Work on Bookkeeping ,—one 
which begins with the most simple every-day transac- 
tions of life, has long been needed. Prof. Palmer has 

repared a book which will meet this great want. Price 
for introduction, 66 cents; Sample copy, by mail, 

cts. 


Prof. Olney’s Arithmeties. Enlarged. Send for 
circulars, ete. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s New Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Lossing’s United States Histories. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Haven’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Wayland’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


Send for our Complete School Catalogue, or 
Circulars of any special book. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


ition. 
wisburg, 


182 ¢ 8 MURRAY S8T., NEW YORK. 
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The Journal at $2.50. 
On and after Sept. 1, 1878, the National and New- 
England Journals of Education will be sent to 
all prepaying subscribers at $2.50 per annum. Send 
names money to 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
181 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
passers. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
It acts spon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting ite being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a 
person from twe to five pounds per week. 
*Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 


thousand you ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so ay. ld by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50, Quarter-lozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


WALLCUT’s NUMERAL CARDS, wed 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on apelt 
cation. Address Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, 155 a2 
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Volume VIII. 


BOSTON, MASS., SEPT. 5, 1878. 


Number .9 


EVENING MEDITATIONS. 
BY W. A. Y. 


The sportive squirrel, heedless of the day, 

In walnut tree-tops by the road doth play; 

The warbling robin chants her mellow strain, 
Proverbially ominous of rain; 

The sounding surf, along the rocky shore, 
Resounds in plaintive murmurs, all the more, 
Because the wind grows strong, and tempest high, 
And fleecy billows in confusion vie. 

Reclaim thy thoughts, O mind! or form anew 
Immortal visions of the good and true; 

Bid highest sentiments within thee rise 

Into the dome of iridescent skies, 

Where sylvan scenes, and lake shall fade away, 
And mortal tenements return to clay, 
Emancipated spirits take their flight, 

Into the regions of supernal light; 

And where celestial music of the spheres 
Resounds forever in our quickened ears, 

Then will, in time, the parting be no more 

Of law and truth on this beclouded shore. 
Remember, man, the law, eternal truth, 

All through the years; and when immortal youth 
Shall change the interim to endless day, 

Thou shalt remain a gem of brightest ray. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Women IN Scnoot Meetines.—New Hampshire 
is the first, if I mistake not, to give women the right of 
suffrage in school meetings. It is a step forward, and 
in the right direction. I signed the bill without hesi- 
tation, for I considered it a just and wise measure, from 
which great good to our children must eventually re- 
sult. We hope to see the other States soon following 
so good an example set them. I am confident the ex- 
periment will be safe. None desire greater advantage 
from our schools than the sons and daughters of the 
farmers ; therefore, we should do everything in our 
power to make them strong and useful. I believe in 


the strictest economy in the administration of the State, 
and rigid accountability, but I do not believe in the 
policy of pinching our appropriations for the education 
of our people:-—Gov. Prescott, of New Hampshire. 


SELF-EDUCATION.—The primary principle of educa- 
tion is the determination of the pupil to self-activity,— 
the doing nothing for him which he is able to do for 
himself.— Hamilton. 

The peculiar importance of the education of childhood 
lies in the consideration, that it prepares the way for 
the subsequent self-education of manhood.— Currie. 

Self-activity is the indispensable condition of im- 
provement; and education is only education, — that is, 
accomplishes its purposes only by affording objects and 
supplying materials to this spontaneous exertion. Strictly 
speaking, every man must educate himself.— Hamilton. 

The child learns more by his fourth year than the 
Philosopher at any subsequent period of his life; he 
learns to fix an intelligent sign to every outward object 
and inward emotion, by a single impulse imparted by 
his lips to the air.— Everett. 

If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if the philosophers and teachers of an- 
clent and modern times were to be called together, and 
made to bring their combined efforts to bear upon an 


individual, all they could do would be to afford the op- 
portunity of improvement.—Degerando. 

VALUE oF THE NewspaPeR IN Reapvinc. —The 
Wisconsin Journal of Education says: “A child, when 
beginning to read, always becomes delighted with news- 
Papers, because he reads of names and things which are 
very familiar, and will make progress accordingly. A 
newspaper in one year is worth a quarter’s schooling to 


4 child, and every farmer must consider that substantial 


‘nformation is connected with this advancement.” 


The writer might have added, what many parents 


and teachers are finding out by wholesome experience, 
that children of ten years old arid upward will learn to 
read faster from a good newspaper than from the school 
readers. School readers may serve an excellent pur- 
pose; but they should be supplemented in part by news- 
papers, as is already done in several excellent schools in 
this and other States. Not only do children read news- 
papers with greater avidity than they do stereotyped 
text-books, they also learn matters of current news, 
which they hear discussed at home and elsewhere, much 


of which is calculated to excite deeper interest in their 
other studies, and develop an early understanding of the 
topics of business life.—Chicago Weekly Journal. 


A Danerrous Meruop or PuntsHment.—Med- 
ical men alone can be fully aware how fruitful a 
source of suffering and danger is represented by the 
box upon the ear. There are, for example, under ob- 
servation at the present moment, two schoolboys who 
have been the victims of such an assault. Surely school- 
masters ought to have learned, long ere this, the danger 
of a mode of personal chastisement that has usurped 
the place of others which, if more disgusting, were not 
attended with an equal amount of peril. A boy died 
recently in London from the effects of a blow on the 
head with a book, inflicted by his teacher in school. 


This mode of getting knowledge into his cranium ap- 
pears to have been a total failure, and the teacher is in 
trouble for trying the experiment.—London Lancet. 


SucGestions to TEACHERS. — A trained habit of 
mind is the primary object to be secured. The pupil 
will need stimulation and guidance, rather than stores 
of knowledge which the teacher herself may have sought 
at second-hand. Nothing could be more utterly sub- 
versive of this course than merely to impart dry facts to 
the child. Living contact with naturé, under the guid- 
ance of a skilled and sympathetic teacher, is the first, 
as it is almost the last step of really noble instruction. 

Clear seeing is the first condition of a clear and beau- 
tiful speech. For this reason, lessons in language must 
be constantly connected with lessons in observation, 
This training, however, must be supplemented at the 
fit season by conversations on the imaginative uses of 
words, — by allegory, fable, poetry,—anything, in fact, 
that will tend to nourish the imaginative side of the 
child’s mind, and instruct it in the more imaginative 
uses of language. 

A fairly bright pupil, on leaving the high school, 
should know correct and graceful English when he sees 
it. He should also have attained a certain felicity in 
its use. On this account, and because of the real ele- 
vation derived from such study, the course of reading 
has been made full. 

In every department the teacher should see that real 
mastery is attained.. No half-way work should be per- 
mitted. Real grace in instruction consists in first 
awakening intelligence, and then guiding it to sound 
and perfect work. Let it be the aim of each teacher, 
therefore, to have and to keep a quick and quickening 


intellect, and commit a fresh, and, so far, an accurately- 
trained mind to the teacher above him or her.—JL. D. 
Brown, Eaton, Ohio. ; 


Commirrers.—The time one can give toa 
subject is not the test of his efficiency to manage it, but 
the knowledge he can bring to it. Many a man gives 
time enough to his business, but his want of ability to 
manage it makes it a failure. As to the value of an 
average school committee’s visit, there is some doubt. 
Many, who know, have expressed the opinion that if 


some of them made their visits less frequent than now, 
even, and less officious, the teachers’ and scholars’ work 
would be more properly done.— Ex. 


AUXILIARY VERBS.— (1.) 


OF THE USE OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS BY THE 
TRANSLATORS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY WILLIAM KINNE. 


[The following articles give the results of some 
study in New-Testament Greek and New-Testament 
English. ] 

1. The auxiliary verb sHALL is found in great fre- 
quency on tne pages of our English New Testanient,— 
more often perhaps than all the other auxiliaries put 
together. 

In about two-thirds of the cases in which it is found, 
it translates the future indicative; in a fifth, a past tense 
of subjunctive mode, the subjunctive found in hypo- 
thetical relative sentences; then next in frequency, the 
infinitive mode; next, a verb used in Greek to denote 
the being on the point of acting; next, a participle ; 
next, the present indicative. It is us:d a few times in 
translating the imperfect and the past tense. A very 
few times it translates a verb denoting necessity. A 
verb in most cases translated by Must, — and in a few 
cases is inserted in English where no verb is found in 
Greek. 

2. Wit stands to sHALL in frequency of use, in the 
ratio of two to five. In about one-half of its cases, it 
translates the future indicitive,—being here used about 
one-third as many times as SHALL for the same purpose. 
Next in frequency it translates a verb that denotes in- 
tention or purpose, and, in a few cases, some other verbs 
of like import. Next in number of cases it translates 
an infinitive; then in the following order, a past tense 
of the indicative, a verb that denoted the being on the 
point of acting, a participle, the indicative present. 

3. May stands third in frequency of use among the 
auxiliaries of our English New Testament. For the 
most part it helps translate a verb in the subjunctive 
mode, being here used five times where once for all 
other purposes. It translates an infinitive sometimes, 
and sometimes a verb denoting ability, — a verb much 
oftener rendered by can. In some rare cases it trans- 
lates a future indicative. 

4. CAN is least used by our translators. Where can 
is used once, MAY is used four times, WILL six, and 
SHALL fourteen times. CAN is most used in translating 
a verb which in Greek denotes ability, and, though 
rarely, a few other verbs of like meaning. A few times 
it translates verbs signifying to know, two or three 
times the verb to be, once the verb to have. 

5. Of must nothing needs be said. Almost always 
it is used in translating one and the same verb,—a verb 
that denotes necessity. 

6. SHALL and wiLt are both used in translating the 
future indicative,—sHALL three times as often as WILL. 
Passages in which both are used for this purpose are 
here given: 

Verily I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make 
them to sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them, 
In this passage the verbs translated shall gird and 
will come are both of the future indicative. 

Again,— 

For many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not 
be able. 


Both verbs here in Greek are of the same mode and 
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tense,—the indicative future,—and so in the next quo- 
tation : 


Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to you. Humble 
yourselves in the sight of God and he shall lift you up. 


A curious illustration of the views of the translator is 
found in I. Peter, iv. 8: 

For charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 

The side-reading gives will, permitting the reader to 
take his choice between shall cover and will cover. The 
verb in Greek is in the future indicative. / 

7. SHALL is much used in the sense of am to, — that 
is, SHALL with a verb is equivalent to de with the same 
verb in the infinitive mode. In this use it often helps 
translate a subjunctive mode, as in the often-found 
question, What shall I do? that is, what am J to do? 

He that shall come,—is to come,—will come. 

Art thou he-+that should come, or look we for another ? 
—that is, he that was to come. 


This he said signifying what death he should die. 
For he knew who should betray him. 


SOME OF THE DANGERS TO WHICH OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IS EXPOSED. 


BY PROF. JOHN OGDEN, WORTHINGTON, 0. 


[NuMBER II.] 

There can be no question about this truth; viz., that 
the integrity and safety of our Republic depend upon 
the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. This issue,— 
if, indeed, there be an issue, — ought forever to be set 
at rest. No one in his sober senses can doubt that in- 
telligence and virtue are essential to the perpetuity of 
the blessings of civil liberty. And yet, with both of 
these as our boasted heritage, the safety of the Republic 
has been threatened and well-nigh destroyed; and it is 
not impossible, nor highly improbable, that it may again 
be threatened, and with more serious consequences. It 
is idle to insist that these threatening elements do not 
still exist in various guises, and that, too, in our very 
midst. And hence their peculiar danger. We have 
but to open our eyes to see them; and their very exist- 
ence is threatening. But a threat does not necessarily 
imply danger. I may be threatened with expulsion 
from my native country, and yet in no danger. It de- 
pends upon the source of the threat, and the cause of it. 

But whatever of danger there may be in this menace, 
it is not alone from ignorance. There is another foe 
lurking in our midst, a foe more dangerous, because less 
exposed to public execration. While admitting that 
ignorance affords a convenient lodgment for crime and 
corruption, we must not close our eyes to the fact that 
these enemies are doubly armed and dangerous when they 
come to us under the guise of refinement and taste. They 
have a mischievous charm when refined and educated, 
and a most singular potency when directed by intelli- 
gence, especially when they find their way into our 
public educational councils and into our churches, and 
when they lay hold upon the helm of our government. 

It is against this foe that we are to direct our energies 
to-day. It is not a mere negative force, either. It is 
not mere ignorance. It is a positive and an aggressive 
power. It proposes to use the keenest weapons of sci- 
entific warfare; and it must be met by the same weap- 
ons. It will not avail for us to cry “infidel, heretic, or 
skepticism,” while the enemy is undermining the very 
faith we are defending. His arguments must be met 
with counter-arguments where there is real disagree- 
ment; and we are bound to accept his issues when they 
are fairly made. We are bound, also, to accept the 
truth, even from our enemies, however unwelcome it 
_ may be, and however destructive it may prove to our 
preconceived notions and theories. We must disarm 
opposition by robbing it of every arrow in its quiver. 
Not one must be left to wound us while marching to 
victory, or to send us bleeding from the field of en- 
counter. We must learn how dangerous it is to fight 
the truth, We must array it, if possible, all on our side. 


What renders this challenge more potent is that it is 
given in the interests of humanity, whose guardian 
hitherto has been a religious faith. Its enemies pro- 
pose to substitute for this a system of pantheism, based 
upon scientific experiment and investigation. Shall we 
accept this? Shall we yield the ground that Christian 
intelligence and enterprise have covered all over with 
the trophies of art, invention, and discovery? Are we 
ready to declare Christian civilization a failure? Look 
abroad upon this beautiful land, dotted all over with 
school-houses, colleges, and churches,—the true indices 
of national prosperity,—-and declare “ who hath wrought 
this”! Shall we lightly cast aside a faith under whose 
protecting ages all this has grown up? J trow not/ 
We propose rather to keep the faith, and to accept, in 
its broadest, fullest, and keenest research, both the rea- 
son and the scientific investigation, as a part of this 
faith, without a fear of any irreconcilable antagonisms. 
We shall thus disarm all opposition by simply and 
humbly accepting the truth. 

We must not shun the light, though, let it come 
from whatever quarter it may. We must be willing to 
have our darling doctrines aired occasionally and inves- 
tigated in the light of truth, and scientific truth, too. 
But it must be truth, not mere assumption. I, for 
one, am willing to state the matter thus: If the present 
system of religious belief, founded upon the doctrines 
of the Bible, cannot be maintained without doing violence 
to any truth, or any truly scientific principle, it ought 
to go to the wall. If it cannot answer the various ob- 
jections brought against it by the modern scientist, it 
is no longer worthy to maintain its proud eminence as 
“ The Light of the World.” But if it can,—and I have 
not the shadow of a doubt of it, — it is entitled to the 
universal confidence of mankind, even of the Atheist 
himself. 

I am tired of this dodging and apologizing for the 
Bible. The truth is older than the Bible, and greater 
than the Bible. The Bible is only an exposition of the 
truth. God is the expositor: and shall the exposition 
be greater than the thing to be exposed, — the explan- 
ation greater than the thing explained? The Bible 
makes no pretentions to scientific explanations; hence 
it must not be judged by science. But it defies science. 
It speaks’ with a lofty dignity that puts science to the 
blush. 

What is science? What we know of nature. What 
is revelation? What we know of God. Neither book 
is yet fully written. This is left for the ages. We 
don’t know all of nature; neither do we know all of 
God. But the two revelations are gradually working 
toward each other. Why should we fear scientific in- 
vestigation, therefore, if our enemies are honest? And 
if they are not, so much the worse for them. Do we 
tremble for God’s truth when science speaks, or when a 
man threatens? Shall we, Uzzah-like, “put forth our 
hand to steady the Ark of God” because, forsooth, it 
does not go smoothly over these rough places; or be- 
cause some of these scientific (?) kine have shaken it 
by their careless going? This would argue weak faith, 
both in science and religion. 

We will not doubt, therefore. We are not a set of 
cowards; and our cause is not such an one “that we 
must needs crouch and cower like belabored hounds,” 
before a set of lordly scientists that have not yet learned 
the greatest truth, both in science and revelation, that 
God is the author of all truth and all science. Science 
belongs to us by right both of inheritance and discovery. 
Who shall dispute our claim? It is our weapon, em- 
phatically ours; and we propose to use it in defence of 
the truth. It has only been stolen from us because we 
slept on guard; and the sooner we take possession of 
it again the better, both for science and ourselves. 

One of the worst enemies of the peace, order, and har- 
mony of the human family, is the man who would rob 
it of a living faith in God, and would substitute there- 
for the uncertain code of mere human reason and phil- 
osophy. As though the Divine Mind were not capable 
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of devising a scheme for the safety and perpetuity of 
His own works! The thing is monstrous, —’tis blas- 
phemous! 

When we shall, as a nation and a people, turn our 
backs upon the light shed from God’s Word to look 
upon the feeble flickerings of science, and to follow the 
dim lantern of mere human wisdom, we shall wander a 
long, long way into the dark. 


TRAIN PUPILS TO THINK. 


No teacher can be truly successful who fails to awaken 
in his pupils that interest and spirit which will lead 
them to investigate a subject carefully and to think pa- 
tiently. A prominent aim of the instructor should 
be to teach his pupils how to study, and encourage 
them to surmount difficulties. But it is too often the 
case that the teacher does that for a pupil which he 
ought to do for himself. This may be much easier for 
the teacher, but it is not for the scholar’s best good. 
It will not educate, nor will it awaken thought. The 
true way is to lead and encourage pupils to rely upon 
their own powers and resources. 

Let the teacher never forget that it is not what he 
does for his pupils so much as what he induces them to 
do for themselves, that will prove truly beneficial and 
helpful to them. Let him, in view of this, seek to in- 
spire them with confidence in their own powers and re- 
sources. Let them be made to feel that they can do, 
and in most cases they will do. But care should be 
taken not to leave them to feel discouraged. Let them 
be cheered by kind words while they are required to 
make further effort. A few kind words, or a little indi- 
rect help, pleasantly given, will accomplish wonders; 
while a cold repulse, or aid reluctantly or sourly given, 
will dishearten. John, for instance, goes to his teacher 
and says, — “ Will you please to show me how to per- 
form this example? I don’t understand it.” “No,” 
says the teacher, tartly, “ study it out for yourself; you 
don’t need any help.” John passes to his seat, feeling 
dispirited,—repulsed by one who ought to be his friend 
and helper. He has no heart to apply himself with ear- 
nestness to his work, and so when called to recite he 
makes a failure, and is severely censured by his teacher. 
He becomes discouraged, aud loses interest in his school 
and its lessons. 

William has a different teacher; no more accom- 
plished than John’s, but he is full of love for his work 
and full of sympathy for his pupils. He understands 
human nature, and boy-nature in particular, and in- 
spires all under his care with a spirit of confidence and 
self-reliance. William approaches him and politely re- 
quests aid in solving a problem. He is received in a 
friendly manner. The teacher carefully reads the ex- 
ample, giving all proper emphasis and expression. The 
very reading imparts a little light. In pleasant and en- 
couraging tones the teacher says, “ William, this exam- 
ple is not so plain and simple as many others, but I 
think with a little patient thought you will get it 
right. Read it over very carefully and ascertain just 
what it means, and I think you will get at the proper 
solution ; if not, come to me again.” William passes 
to his desk with a light heart. He feels strengthened 
and encouraged by his teacher’s kind manner and pleas- 
and words. With earnestness he applies himself to the 
example, and soon all becomes clear. He has not only 
solved the given problem, but he has gained confidence 
and power which will be of future help. He has 
taken a step in developing his thinking-powers and 
gained in self-reliance, while his teacher has shown his 
skill by inspiring him to persevere. 

Let it not be forgotten that every effort which 
will tend to develop and bring into activity the pupil’s 
mental resources, will prove of far greater importance 
than the formal hearing of set lessons. See to it, 
teacher, that your pupils learn how to study and to 
think, and then they will acquire knowledge. So far as 


possible encourage them to get a clear and accurate un- 
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derstanding of the subject under consideration, and 
then require them to express their thoughts and views 
in their own words. Pupils who have learned how to 
study and think, and to give proper expression to their 
ideas, have made great advancement in education, 
though their studies be few or many. 


CAROLUS. 


THE KINDERGARTNER’S PRAYER. 


Come, let us live with our children.” —Froebel. 


Up to me sweet childhood looketh, 
eart and mind and soul awake; 
Teach me of thy ways, O Father! 
For sweet childhood’s sake. 


In their young hearts, soft and tender, 
Guide my hand good seed to sow, 

That its blossoming may praise Thee 
Whereso’er they go. 


Give to me a cheerful spirit, 
That my little flock may see 

It is good and pleasant service 
To be taught of Thee. 


Father, order all my footsteps; 
So direct my daily way 

That, in following me, the children 
May never go astray. 


Let thy holy counsel lead me, 
Let thy light before me shine, 

That they may not stumble over 
Word or deed of mine. 


Draw us hand in hand to Jesus, 
For his word’s sake, unforgot: 
‘**Let the little ones come to me, 
And forbid them not.’’ 


“ TEACHERS’ REST.” 


Near the close of the school term, when the ther- 
mometer is rising among the nineties, and to the jaded 
nerves “ desire fails,” and “ the grasshopper is a burden,” 
is there a word in the English language which means 
as much to the weary teacher as the word rest? Come, 
then, away with me, and I will take you to the “ Teach- 
ers’ Rest” on the banks of the Hudson. There are 
well-defined ways of getting you there, both by boat 
and by rail, but we shall take an erial flight to avoid 
accidents. For among the traditions of the “ Rest” 
are curious tales of mistake and misadventure (all ending 
well, however); of walking in from Grassy Point at late 
evening; of arriving before breakfast from Peekskill ; 
of driving up toward the “witching hour of midnight” 
from Haverstraw, instead of landing at the proper time 
and in orthodox fashion at Tomkins Cove. 

We will alight, then, just after sundown, at the north 
porch of the “ Rest.” The low, rambling cottage, with 
its pretty piazzas; its cool, grey tints, and surrounding 
green turf; its gravelly paths, and bright flower-beds, 
perched in a sheltered nook on the west bank of the 
noble Hudson,—looks inviting, does it not? The gra- 
cious lady who advances from the open doorway to meet 
you is no hired housekeeper, but the presiding genius 
of the place, ministering purely for love’s sake; but all 
this I can only whiaper in your ear, for she does not like 
to be talked about, and you will soon find for yourself 
more than I can tell you. Come into the cool dining- 
room; the table stands waiting for you, with its crimson 
cloth, its pure white china, glistening silver, and un- 
failing vase of flowers. You shall have a delicious cup 
of tea or a glass of milk, sweet bread and fresh butter, 
fruit from the garden, and, if your taste is cultivated to 
the proper point, bonny-clabber. 

When you have sufficiently refreshed the inner woman, 
come out with me to the broad east piazza and gaze your 
fill upon river, landscape, sunset clouds, — perchance, 
moonrise and moonlight; and, if you are so minded, you 
shall enjoy as bright and genial society as you could 
desire. “Teachers?” Yes, mostly; but you shall hear 
nothing of “the shop.” Wit and wisdom, poetry, per- 
haps music,—for a piano stands in the little parlor close 
by,—mine hostess hath a fine voice and ready fingers, 
and there are others. to second her efforts, — all these 
shall beguile your waking hours. And when you are 
ready to retiresyoushall “go up the winding stair” and 


The single rooms are small, you say. Yes; but the 
arrangement of doors and windows gives ample venti- 
lation ; and in each isa closet, large enough to take in a 
reasonable trunk. If you are to stay long, and have an 
unreasonable trunk, it can be unpacked and sent to an 
out-building. You perceive there is no bare, boarding- 
house air to your room ; here are toilet-mats and cushion, 
hair-receiver, watch-case, brackets, lambrequins, and pic- 
tures; all the nameless little things that speak of home 
and comfort; and each trifle has come here with a loving 
thought for some one, — that some one including you. 
Your bed is fresh and sweet; it shall be hard or soft, as 
you elect, for there have been complaints of too soft 
beds! Here, surely, you will rest for the night. 

In the morning you will join the family at the amply 
furnished breakfast-table, where, in addition to the sub- 
stantials, you shall enjoy the most fragrant cup of coffee 
with real cream, for the “ Rest ” boasts of a cow as well 
as of a garden. After breakfast, in the shady little 
parlor, a hymn and “morning prayer” shall sweeten 
and consecrate the day for you. Then, if your inclina- 
tions are domestic, some one is sure to be washing up 
the china and silver in the little pantry off the dining- 
room, and you may wipe dishes: here hangs a white 
apron all ready for you. Or, perhaps, on the south 
porch, stands a basket of crisp, dewy peas (“Champ- 
ions,” at that!) to be shelled; or fresh gooseberries 
waiting for the stems and blossoms to be “snipped” 
with scissors. Nobody wants you to do this, you un- 
derstand! ll will be done, and well done, without the 
lifting of your fingers; but you are permitted to do it, 
if, thereby, you may gain the home-feeling which comes 
to some of us through such occupations. 

Perhaps you would like a tramp in the waods, or up 
the mountains, after ferns and wild-flowers, and have 
come unprovided with rubbers. No matter; here are 
several pairs in the closet for your use,—surely one pair 
will fit. You left your shade-hat behind? Here are a 
variety on the hat-rack, for the use of the guests. Per- 
haps it is warm, and you are indisposed for exertion ; 
the summer-house, on a jutting point overlooking the 
river, is a breezy place, and there are rustic seats under 
the trees. Or the large dining-room is cool and airy, 
and a most luxurious lounge invites you to recline; the 
shady parlor has lounging-chairs, and there are books 
scattered about to suit any mood. 

So your days may pass in serene content, and -you 
may surely get the rest for which you came. “ But,” 
you say, “ what right have I to all this? Iam not yet 
an object of charity.” Be easy. You shall pay for all 
this comfort, beauty, and rest, five dollars per week, — 
just what you would pay for hard fare and many priva- 
tions in some lonely farm-house. And if you have been 
so prospered that you have a little to spare from your 
own wants, you will hardly go without leaving behind 
you a contribution to the fund which is to provide all 
this “ without money and without price,” for teachers 
disabled from active service, or overtaken by sickness. 


I have not said a word about the “ House of the 
Good Shepherd,” just beyond,—where the house-father 
and house-mother of some forty children minister to the 
destitute waifs of city tenement and country poor- 
house, with as much loving tenderness, with far greater 
wisdom than is shown to the curled darlings of some 
nurseries you wot of. But you will not have been long 
at the “Rest” without an opportunity of basking in 
the sunshine of this ideal Christian home, and you will 
be ready to say “the half has not been told me.” 

Surely, unless my poor words have utterly failed to 
give some idea of “ Teachers’ Rest,” you will want to 
go and see for yourself. For more definite information 
apply to Mrs. Mauchant, “ Teachers’ Rest,” Tomkins 
Cove, N. Y.; or to Miss E. Clement, Germantown, Pa. 

ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 1878. 


— Happiness is cheap, did we but apply to the right 


select your room. 


merchant for it. 
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OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


XX.—EDMUND SPENSER: 1552 (?)-1599. 


A warbler of poetic prose.—Cowper. 
* Rubens of English Poetry.—Campbell. 


“Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven, 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft face.”’ 


Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his orig- 
inal.—Dryden. 
There is something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly 
in one’s old age as it did in one’s youth.— Pope. 
A continued, deliberate endeavor to enlist the restless intel- 
lect and chivalrous feeling of an inquiring and romantic age 
on the side of goodness and faith, of purity and justice.— 
Keble, (author of Christian Year). 
His command of imagery is wide, easy, and luxuriant. He 
threw the soul of harmony into our verse, and made it more 
warmly, tenderly, and magnificently descriptive than it ever was 
before, or, with few exceptions, than it hasever been since. It 
must certainly be owned that in description he exhibits noth- 
ing of the brief strokes and robust power which characterize 
the very greatest poets. —Campbell. 

I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 

1. Faery Queene ; Books I. and II., with introduction, notes, 
and glossary. ‘Clarendon Press Series.’”’ Price $1.00 each. 

2. Pozms; Complete. Globe’’ Edition. ‘* Clarendon 
Press Series.”’ Edited with introduction, notes, by R. Morris. 
Price $1.50. 

3. Foery Queene ; American ‘‘ Globe” Edition. No notes, 
Price $1.25. 

4. Epithalmion ; with notes, ete. See Sprague’s Masterpieces 
of English Literature. 

Prothalamion ; Hales’s Longer English Poems ; with notes, 
etc. Page 1. 

6. Fleay’s Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. ‘‘Collins’s Col- 
lege Classics.’”’ London. Price 50 cents. 

7. Towry’s Spenser for Children. $3.75. In this charming 
book the ‘‘stories’’ of the Faery Queene are transposed into 
simple prose, with the design to make a pleasing introduction 
to the more formal study of later years. 


NoTe.—The Wide Awake for April, 1878, has an interesting article on 
Spenser, intended for young people. 


Most of the text-books on English literature are quite 
full on all that pertains to Spenser and his time. In 
addition to the Manuals, the beginner will find abun- 
dant information in Miss Sanborn’s Home Pictures of 
English Poets; Whipple’s Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth ; the Introduction to the “Clarendon Press 
Edition” of the Faery Queene; and Lowell’s Essay 
on Spenser (North American Review, April, 1875), and. 
reprinted in Among My Books, 2d series. Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s Spenser and the Faery Queene is a readable and 
entertaining book for the young student. It consists of 
extended extracts from the Faery Queen (modernized 
text), connected together by the author’s own explana- 
tions, and prefaced by an introduction of forty pages. 

More extended readings might include the Memoir 
in Professor Child’s Edition of Spenser; the references 
in Hallam’s Literature of Europe, Volll.; Taine’s 
lish Literature ; and Hazlitt’s Lectures on English Poets, 
sections I. and II. 

Collateral Reading.—“ Spenseriana” is replete with 
the contributions of almost every known name in our 
literature. For full references we must consult “ Alli- 
bone,” that vast storehouse of facts which is indispensa- 
ble to the advanced student and man of letters. There 
are several special lives of Spenser, written by Collier; 
Craik, including copious extracts from the poems; Hart’s 
Essay on the Life and Writings of Spenser, including 
long extracts; see also memoirs by Todd, Mitford, Chal- 
mers, and Anderson. Some of the best periodical essays 
are found in “Blackwood,” Vols. XXXIV., XXXVL, 
XXXVIL.; Edinburgh Review, Vol: VII., by Walter 
Scott ; North American Review, Vol. I.; and many others 
which can be found by reference to Poole’s Index. 


II.—QUESTIONS ON LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


When and where was Spenser born? Is this date still doubt- 
ful ? Quote the two verses in which he alludes to his birthplace. 
What university did he enter? What was his position there ? 
What is meant by a “‘sizar’?? What other famous author 
was asizar? Have you read anything about his early love 
affairs? Any effect on his writings? What famous man 


was his life-long friend? ‘Tell all you know about him, Men- 


| 
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tion the famous incident in connection with Sidney. Whatcan 
you say of Spenser’s earlier writings? What did Sidney urge him 
to do, and with what result ? How was he treated by Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and why? What other famous man visited Spenser at 
Kilcolman Castle in 1589? What was the result-of this visit ? 
How was the Fery Queene received by the public? What can 
you say of his domestic life? Who was the “fair Elizabeth”’ 
to whom he addressed so many sonnets, and his grand marriage 
song? What misfortunes happened in 1598? When did he 
die ? What grief and misfortunes clouded his last years? What 
is known of his personal appearance? Mention some of the 
tributes to him by the great authors of his time. What was 
his greatest work? Whatisit,asawhole? Why called Fery 
Queene? Is it complete? What became of the remaining 
books ? What comment did Macaulay make on its length ? 
What features of the age of Queen Bess are illustrated in the 
poem ? What use was made of allegory in those days? What 
can you say of Spenser's language? Did he use many archaic 
words and expressions? Quote Ben Jonson on this point. 
Can you tell why Spenser was a favorite author with Milton ? 
Describe the Spenserian stanza. Wasit original with Spenser ? 
What standard authors have used this metre? Is it well 
adapted to give pictorial effect to the poem? What has been 
the effect of his writings on modern English poetry ? 


III.—SELECTIONS TO READ. 


So much will depend upon the time allowed for the 
study of Spenser, as well as the text employed, that very 
little can be said upon making selections. At the best, 
only a small part of the Faery Queen can be studied. If 
the “Clarendon Press” texts are used, it would be advis- 
able to read the cantos in regular order; whereas, if the 
class have the “Globe” Spenser, certain selections 
should be taken, here and there, which are of the most 
interest. By omitting passages which are not of special 
value, and filling in orally the necessary explanations, 
much time can be saved for more important work. The 
teacher should also encourage the pupil to home reading, 
by calling his attention to passages of unusual inter- 
est, as,— 

1. Una followed by the Lion. (F. Q., Bk. L, canto 3): 
** Nought is there under Heaven’s wide hollowness.”’ 


2. Duessa the Witch makes a journey to the infernal re- 
gions. (Bk. canto 5): 
wept Duessa until eventide.”’ 


3. Sir Guyon passes the dangers of the Bower of Bliss. 
(Bk. IL, canto 6): 
** With that the rolling sea resounding soft.” 


4. Belphoebe carries the wounded Timeas to her dwelling. 
(Bk. IIL, canto 5): 
**She on a day, as she pursued the chace.”’ 


NotTe.—For a liat of choice selections from Spenser, and many other au- 
thors, consult the table of contents of the Fami/y Library of British 
Poetry, edited by James T. Fields and E. P. Whipple. This table may 
be found in the September Af/antic. 


IV.— QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 


[In order to give a greater variety to this series of articles, 
we have selected the following questions from Prof. Francis A. 
Mareh’s Method of Philological Study, an invaluable work 
for every student of literature. The references to his grammar 
have been omitted, which will account for any obscurities. } 

“A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yelad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dents of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field; 
—Faery Queene, line 1. 

What is the first clause? What kind of clause? What is 
its verb ? subject? What objective combination? What at- 
tributive combinations with knight? andconnects what? Are 
two propositions abridged in this? If so, give them. What 
was the oldest form of a? When isa used foran? Differ- 
ence between an and one? Meaning of gentle, here? Con- 
nection of thought between the two meanings of it ? Between 
gentle and genteel? and gentile? What root-letter common 
to gentle and generous ? and generate? Connection of thought 
between these and kin, kind, from the Anglo-Saxon root ? 
Force of tin gentle? Force of -le (ile) ?. Other words from 
the same Anglo-Saxon root? Knight and knave originally 
meant what ? Connection between knight = young man and 
knight here? What kind of verbis was pricking ? Analyze it; 
parse pricking alone. Force of -ing? Connection of thought 
between the common meaning and this? Is the use here by 
special figure, or wasit current? (Current in Chaucer.) Does 
its use here make a poetical form? Is pricking on the plain, 
an equivalent for spurring over the plain? Difference between 
on and over? and in? Meaning of that; the; one; an? 
The plain is what plain? Is it characteristic of Spenser that 
his scenes are in no definite place or time ? Connection of 
thought between plain and plane? Meaning of y inyclad? Is 
it ever used now? Meaning of mighty? Connection of 
might and may? Force of y in mighty? Connection of 


thought between arm and arms? arms and armor? Is the 
shield part of the arms? Connection of thought between 
sheild and shelter? What poetic thought in silver shield? 
Who is the knight? (St. George.) What virtue does he rep- 
resent ? (Holiness.) Whatare the mightyarms ? (Ephesians, 
vi., 11+.) What is shield ? (Eph. vi., 16.) On what adventure 
is St. George “pricking” ? (To slay a dragon which laid 
waste the kingdom of the Lady Una’s father.) What is repre- 
sented thereby ? (The Lady Una typifies the Church of Eng- 
land.) What legendary propriety in representing holiness by 
St. George ? In sending him to slay a dragon? Which of 
Spenser’s friends is depicted in this knight? (Sir Philip Syd- 
ney.) Sydney’s character and life ? 

Next clause? Kind,—subordinate or codrdinate ? Substan- 
tive, adjective, or adverbial ? What noun or nouns does it 
describe ? Connective ? Composition of wherein? Gram- 
matical equivalent for it? Verb? subject? Attributive com- 
binations with dints? Rule for syntax of marks? What kind 
of combination is marks + of feld? Pronominal element in 
wherein? Other words from same? Its natural significance ? 
Connection of thought between old and alderman? Between 
dint and din? Is the root onomatopoetic? What kind of 
blow does it imitate the sound of ?. How does it differ from 
ding? Meaning of wounds here? What rhetorical figure ? 
Analyze did remain; parse did alone; remain alone. Give 
grammatical equivalents for both, to show that remain is an 
infinitive. What kind of form is it called? Isit really em- 
phatic here? Is this unemphatic form used now? Had it 
become antiquated in Spenser’s time? Why do young poets 
use it now? Is dida contraction for doed? Connection of 
thought between remain and mansion? Force of re-? Pro- 
nominal element of the? Natural significance of it? Con- 
nection of thought between cruel and crude? Crudeand Latin 
cruor (=gore, blood)? Force of -el in cruel? Difference be- 
tween cruel and bloody? Why are the marks called cruel? 
What rhetorical figure? In what number is many? Was it 
used in this sense in the singular, in Anglo-Saxon? With or 
without the article? What other languages have a similar 
idiom ?. When did the article begin to be inserted? Is it cor- 
rect? How can we tell that the article in semi-Saxon is not 
a corruption of of ? Could the oblique cases, annes, aenne, 
ete., be so? How does many a field differ in meaning 
from many fields? Is it a neat way of distributing many ? 
Why should poets like the sound? What is meant by field 
here? What rhetorical figure is it? Connection of thought 
between blood and blossom, bloom, blow? Is blood so named 
from its color, or as being that which causes blooming ? Force 
of yin bloody? What is the allegorical sense of dints? of 
bloody field? Mention some of the fields referred to. F 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Artificial Indigo.—The most notable achievement in syn- 
thetic chemistry since 1868 has just been made by Prof. N. 
Baeyer, Professor Liebig’s successor at Munich. For the past 
twenty years he has been studying the constitution of indigo, 
and at a late meeting of the German Chemical Society he an- 
nounced the completion of his task in the discovery of the last 
link in the change of synthetic reactions leading to the artificial 
formation of that important dye-stuff. As yet the operations 
involved are too costly to allow their practical application to 
the arts; yet there is reason to expect that a cheaper method 
will be devised, as was the case after the discovery of artificial 
madder in 1868. 

Theory of Vision.—The majority of the physiologists of the 
present day share the opinion of Helmholtz, who explains the 
possibility of seeing at different distances by changes of form 
in the crystalline lens; the latter becoming more convex when 
near objects are looked at, and on the contrary flattering when 
those at a distance are viewed. M. Fano has recently opposed 
some very grave objections to this theory; amongst others, he 
thinks the crystalline lens is too dense to allow of its readily 
taking such modifications of form, also the weakness of the 
muscular organ (ciliary muscle), which is regarded as the agent 
for producing such modifications in the lens. 

Earthquakes.—The year 1878 has already seen more than its 
share of earthquakes. During the year 1877 there occurred, 
according to Professor Fuchs, 109 recorded earthquakes. In 
the three months of June, July, and August, there were only 
11 earthquakes, while 34 occurred in September, October, and 
November; as usual, the most violent of these happened in 
South America. Among the most noteworthy events of the 
year was the eruption of a new volcano in a district hitherto 
supposed to be free from volcanic disturbances, — namely, on 
Jute 11, in a new crater near the Colorado river, California, 

Photographing Maps.—The advantages of the sun process of 
engraving upon copper is shown in the production of the Aus- 
trian ordnance maps. There are 715 sheets, and each sheet 
can be produced in nine months, while the same amount of 
work engraved in the usual manner would require 46 months 
for itscompletion. The advantages of this process, as regards 


cost and rapidity of publication are evident, and they fully 
com for any slight inferiority in the aeoeene of the 
wor 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 
log (—1) 


PROBLEM 32.—Show that 7 = 
H. G. 


By a well-known theorem, 
2 cos = V—14 e—V=T, and 2Y=i sin = 
et V—1 
Adding these and dividing by 2, we have, 

cos Y—j sing = (1). 

In one puta =a. Then —1 (2). 
Taking logarithms, : 
log (—1) =a Q. E. D. 


Note.—For the theorem referred to, see Todhunter’s Plane 


Trig., page 233; or Chauvenet’s, page 128. 
H. GunpeEr. 


PROBLEM 36.—The area of a regular polygon inscribed in a 
circle is to that of the circumscribed polygon of the same num- 
ber of sides, as 3 to 4: find the number of sides. 


Let » = number of sides of polygon ; 
Area of inscribed polygon = sin cos 


“6 =n tan —; 
n 


circumscribed “ 
cos 2 
1::3: 4, or cos = But 
Henry GunpDER. 


3:4, 


sin cos*:ntan~::3:4, or1: 
n n n 


T 
= 3 
n 


= cos = 6. 


THEOREM.—Prove that in the same circle, or in equal cir- 
cles, the square described on the side of a regular inscribed 
pentagon is equal to the sum of the squares described on the 
side of a regular inscribed hexagon and a regular inscribed 
decagon. 


Let AEBC be a circle, OB its radius. Draw AO at 
right angles to OB, and divide OB in D, so that 
OB x BD = (OD). Then OD = side of a regular 
inscribed decagon. Lay off the chords BE and BC each 
= OD, and join EC, ED, and DC. EC is the side of an 
inscribed pentagon. Join AD. (AD)? = (OB)? + 
(OD)? = 2(0D)? + 20D, DB + (DB) Add (DB)? 
to each. (AD)? + (DB)? = 2(0D)? + 20D, DB + 
2(DB)? = (40D). But as ED, DC, CB, B, E are 
equal to each other, (EC)? + (DB)? = 4(ED)? = 
4(0D). (AD)? + (DB): = (EC): + (DB), or AD 
= EC, the side of an inscribed pentagon; and as AO 
= side of inscribed hexagon, and OD = side of in- 
scribed decagon, (AD)? = the sum of their squares. 

J. H. W. 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsieM 58.—A ship at sea observes two headlands: 
one due north, the other due west. The ship sails eight 
miles, bearing 224° west of north, and is then equally 
distant from the two objects. She sails three miles 
further, with same bearing, and is then in a direct line 
between the two objects. How far was she from the 
headland, due north, when she started ? How far was 
she from both headlands after sailing the first eight 
miles? L. G. M. 


Prosiem 59.—There is a given number of persons, 
and simultaneously each distributes the sum of money 
he possesses, equally among all the others: show that 
after r such operations, a person who originally had the 
sum a will have 

, (—1)"" 

th a} 
where m is the number of persons and s the total sum 
of money among them, J. Morrison, 


Prosiem 60.— Solve the following, so it can be 
proved oy Partial Payment Rule: I owe a note 
of $300 bearing six per cent interest, payable annually 
and due in three years. Must pay it in three equal 
annual payments. What is the amount of that pay- 
ment ? G. W. MoGrynis. 


ProsieM 61.—Find the values of 2, y, and z, from 
(1). 
¥3 3). 


Mew 108... 
m. Hoover, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Peaponilents should aim at brevity. The pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE SMALLNESS OF THE WORK OF WESTERN 
: STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Will you kindly give me space to redeem a pledge made 
bona fide in your issue of April 18. It was that “‘ if Congress 
ever gets money to print General Eaton’s last report,” I would 
give certain figures contained in an article published Dec. 13, 
‘‘revised.”” Those figures had reference to the number of 
students educated by the State universities and the independ- 
ent colleges in eight Western States respectively. General 
Eaton’s last report has just at this moment come into my 
hands, and I hasten to redeem that pledge. 

Twenty-one more colleges report themselves, but six fewer 
colleges report their attendance of collegiate students for 1876 
to the bureau than reported for the previous year. The addi- 
tions, as is natural, are among the smallest colleges, however, 
in their respective States. Four of these are in Lilinois, six in 
Ohio, and seven in Missouri. Following the same order as 
before, Minnesota reports 154 college students (against 183 
the previous year), three out of five colleges not reporting, and 
among them St. John’s, whose 82 collegiate students in 1875 
President Folwell wished to have thrown out. The State Uni- 
yersity rose from 83 students to 107, but how many of these 
were “‘ sub-Freshmen,”’ as the phrase is,—where pfeparatory 
students are reckoned as in university classes,—I do not know. 
In the calendar for 1878 there are 68 such students. Neither 
Carleton College, nor any other college, that I know of, so 
swells iis numbers by reckoning in students below freshman 
rank. Iowa reports 956, against 729 the previous year, and of 
these 167 in the State University, where students in the colle- 
giate and civil engineering departments are added together, 
besides irregulars. In the catalogue for 1876-7, out of 156 
thus aggregated, 14 belong to the engineering department, and 
7 are irregular; leaving 142, or 135 for the classical, scientific, 
and philosophical courses. Sixteen colleges, in place of 13, in 
Iowa, report 789 students in place of 584 last year. In Wiscon- 
sin there were, in 1876, 715 students (against 749 the previous 
year), of whom 227 were in the university supported by the 
State, and 488 in eight colleges, against 201 and 548 respect- 
ively the previous year. Michigan reports 845 in 1876, against 
756 in 1875,~370 ‘‘ university’’ students against 338, and 475 
college students against 518, the same number of colleges re- 
porting as in Wisconsin. Missouri, 924 against 827,—and of 
these 117 “‘university’’ students, against 138 a year before; 
and 807 college students against 659, though the number of 
colleges reporting falls from sixteen to twelve. Indiana gives 
1,372 total against 1,533 former total, with the same number 
in the State University as before, 134; and fifteen colleges re- 
turning 1,238, against 1,399 in eighteen colleges the previous 
year. Illinois gives 1,635 against 1,700, of whom 41 are in the 
Agricultural College, and 1,594 in twenty-three colleges inde- 
pendent of the State. Ohio, total 2,106 against 2,432, of 
whom 46 were in Ohio University, and 1,960 in twenty-eight of 
her 34 colleges, against 40 and 2,392 in twenty-nine colleges 
respectively in 1875. 

It will be seen that there are 262 fewer students in all col- 
leges,—ineluding “* university students,—in these eight States, 
and that there is a net gain of 95 to the universities, the same 
in number, and a net loss to the colleges of 509, six fewer in 
number. Iowa makes the greatest gain of college students,— 
205 toll university students. Illinois makes the greatest gain 
of “ university’? students,—41 in her Agricultural College; but 
why the Agricu!tural College of that State should be reckoned 
in by General Eaton passes my comprehension. If omitted, 
as other agricultural colleges are, the net gain of 1876 in State 
institutions would be but 56. The largest increase of college 
students isin Missouri, 148, where the State University loses 
21; and the largest loss in Ohio, 432, where the only State uni- 
versity in operation gains 6. In Missouri one college alone has 
more in attendance than the State institution, in Indiana 
three, in Illinois sixteen; Indiana Asbury University has 364 
collegiate students to 134 in the State institution. Nearly 
half a dozen colleges in Illinois have four or five times as 
many as the Agricultural College, which has somehow crept 
in among them. 

Performing “a simple sum in division,’ as I did last De- 
cember on General Eaton’s earlier statistics, the State Uni- 
versity,—claiming to be started and sustained by their taxation 
for the whole people, — educates as before jn Minnesota and 
Michigan, “less than half of those seeking such an education ”’ 
a8 colleges give; ‘‘in Wisconsin less than one-third; in lowa 
less than one-fifth; in Illinois none,” properly, while in Mis- 
Souri it educates less than one-seventh, instead of one-sixth; 
in Indiana less than one-tenth, instead of one-eleventh; and in 
Ohio less than one forty-fifth. It is still true, as was said be- 
fore, that State Universities, —with “all the efforts at ‘“cephal- 
izing” the public education of the State with a sort of institu- 
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tion which cannot be naturally its head, and to “unify” the 
system so as to drive high-school graduates into the universi- 
ties, —cannot, in these great States, meet the wants of the 
great majority, as the figures show. “Though the money of 
the people is drawn to them so as to relatively weaken the 
colleges, nevertheless the colleges are yet stronger than the 
universities with the people. 


Iowa College, July 18, 1878. Gro. F. Magoun. 


A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

A criticism is sometimes made on teachers that they use no 
discretion in the assignment of lessons, thus taxing too se- 
verely the minds of our boys and girls, and sowing the seeds 
of premature disease. Let us look a little into these “long 
lessons.’’ A boy comes home from school, where he may have 
spent one-half his time in idleness, throws his book upon the 
table, and says ‘‘ Oh, father! just see what a long lesson I have 
for to-morrow: eight pages in philosophy!’ Now, instead of 
denouncing the study as worthless, and the teacher wholly 
unfit for his position, would it not be well to first ascertain 
whether four or five pages out of the eight are not in review, 
or covered with illustrations ? 

The difficulty of the lesson does not depend upon the num- 
ber of the pages assigned, but the father does not think of that. 
Herein lies all the trouble. Parents do not seek to find out 
the true state of affairs, but jump immediately to the conclu- 
sion that the teacher must be wrong. After all, who is better 
judge of the lesson’s length, the one who has taught the sci- 
ence year after year, or the parent who is ignorant of its very 
alphabet ? 

Like the rest of mankind, teachers are fallible; and it may 
happen that now and then, not fully understanding the capac- 
ity of his class, he may assign a lesson of too great length; 
but after some years of teaching and observation, we think we 
can safely say that the tendency at the present time is in the 
opposite direction. Formerly the road to knowledge was a 
rough and thorny one, and he who reached the temple hewed 
out his own path, making himself strong and self-reliant by 
the process. In comparison with that time, the majority 
of our boys and girls are borne along on “* flowery beds of 
ease.’”’ Grammars are abridged, the easiest portions of clas- 
sical authors given them to translate, and the difficulties of 
algebra, rhetoric, and philosophy made clear as noonday. 

These helps, used with discretion, are good, for they render 
knowledge easy and pleasant to obtain: but unless employed 
jadiciously they defeat the very object for which they are 
striving, by making scholars distrustful of their own powers, 
and utterly incapable of taking a step in advance unless the 
teacher is near to prop them up and smooth away every stum- 
bling-block. The few years of school-life are simply a prepar- 
ation for life’s conflict, and a teacher should look upon his 
young pupils as soldiers that he is training for a long, closely- 
contested battle. With this end in view, he must teach them 
to grapple with tough problems, difficult constructions, and 
when a few pebbles obstruct their pathway, to clear them 
away unassisted. 

The true aim of education is not to cram into the mind so 
much Latin, geology, or French, but to draw out habits of 
clear, independent thought, and an ability to attack and con- 
quer the most serious moral or mental problems that may 
arise. Too many people are afraid of study, and think that 
every disease that young girls are heir to proceeds from this 
insatiable monster. When a mother sees the roses fade from 
her daughter’s cheek, and her step grow languid, without 
seeking to learn the true cause, she immediately removes her 
from school, declaring that her child’s mind is taxed beyond 
its strength. She forgets that during the present season, her 
daughter has spent two or three evenings out of every week in 
attending social parties, coming home late at night to lay her 
tired, fevered head upon the pillow, and live over again in a 
waking dream of hours the triumphs of the evening. Perhaps 
she does not know of the fascinating novels, the bewildering, 
intoxicating poetry, that send the blood coursing through the 
veins of her child, and transport her to a fairy world of her 
own where she revels in brilliant, dangerous dreams. 

Separate your daughters from these evils; give them good, 
nourishing food, instead of the insipid dainties that they eat; 
let them frolic freely in God’s pure air and- sunshine; above 
all, send them to bed at the good old-fashioned hour of nine 
o’clock; and then, mothers, will you see again your healthy, 
blooming daughters whom no reasonable amount of hard 
study will ever injure. 8. A. H. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

I have lately seen somewhere an article upon the Educational 
exhibit at Paris, in which a manikin, costing only fifty dollars, 
was mentioned. I think it was accredited to the Russian de- 
partment. Can any of your readers give us any information 
upon the subject as to the truth of the item and the value of 
the model? | Yours truly, 

Winona, Minn., Aug. 24, 1878. Cuaries A. Morey. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


To the Editor of The Journal: ‘ 

It was my privilege to deliver an address on ‘* The Study of 
History,’’ before the Worcester County Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at Clinton, recently, and it gave me great pleasure to 
listen to the expressions of interest in this important study. 
The purpose held in view was the culture of the teachers them- 
selves. They need an avocation by which to refresh and ma- 
ture themselves for their vocation. I am persuaded that they 
will find history a great help. 

I desire, therefore, to name a few books which will be of ser- 
vice to those who mean to make history a continuous study. 


|'Iname, then, Goldwin Smith’s Study of History ; White's 


Eighteen Christian Centuries ; Guizot’s History of Civilization ; 
Swinton’s ‘Outlines of History ; Dr. Noah Porter’s Books and 
Reading. AndI do this because these books are smal! and 
cheap and excellent. Any teacher can afford to own them all. 
Mastering these, they can go on, as long as they live, reading 
the books recommended by Dr. Porter in his chapter on “A 
Course of Ilistorical Reading,” and which they can obtain 
from libraries. 
It gave me great pleasure, also, to hear the address of Hon. 
John W. Dickinson. What he said concerning the studies 
which address themselves to the emotional nature, having 
more to do with the formation of character than those affect- 
ing only the intellect, was exceedingly important. I hope that 
his words were heeded by all present. , 
History, by making us acquainted with the noble lives which 
inspire to noble living, and by making us believe in an over- 
ruling Providence, is one of those studies which have much to 
do with the formation of character. 
Fraternally yours, HENRY BLANCHARD, 


Pastor of Church of The Unity. 
Worcester, Mass., 1878. 


QUERIES. 


75. Will some one give the nationality, origin, and meaning 
of the following Christian and surnames: Rinaldo, Quincy, 
Marvin, Dwight, Pellet, Wilbur, Baldwin, Ripley, Ensworth, 
Darley, Walden, and Martin; Almira, Mabel, Lucinda, Isa- 
vene, Miranda, and Irena? A. 

76. In the last passage of Thanatopsis ‘So live,” ete., 
what do ‘‘scourged,” ‘sustained and soothed,” modify ? 
What kind of asentence is the whole passage ? F. M. K. 

77. ‘Tent on the Beach:’’ who is meant by “Elziver’s grey 
ghost’’ ? F. M. K. 


78. Who is “ Fair Rosamond,’’ so often quoted and referred 
to in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream, of Fair women’’ ? F. M. K. 

79. What is the value of 2+8 x6? 

80. Can the verb is form a complete predicate under any 
circumstances ? In the sentences, ‘‘ John is here,’’ ‘*‘ The boy 
is in the street,’’ what is the proper construction of here, and 
in the street ? F. C. K. 

81. Is it proper to say, ‘‘ He got sick,’’ or “‘ He got whipped”’ ? 
What is to be done with expressions like these : He acts dif- 
ferently from what he did; He appears differently from what 
he did? If not to be used, what should be substituted ? 


82. Correct, if necessary, the following: 
** Above the clouds and tempest’s rage, 
Across yon blue and radiant arch, 
Upon their long, high pilgrimage, 
watched their glittering armies march.”’ 

83. It seems to me that some one should call attention to 
the use of the word “‘preventative,” in the first line of the 
third paragraph on page 82 of THE JOURNAL. Webster, ina 
previous edition of his dictionary, speaks of that word as “‘a 
gross blunder.’’ In the last, he says, ‘‘ Incorrectly used in- 
stead of preventive.” E. A. 


GOOD WORDS AND WISHES. 


May yours, — the most valuable educational journal of our 
country, — be read by tens of thousands. — T. C. H. VANCE, 
Editor Eclectic Teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 

THE JOURNAL is doing a good work. It ought to go into 
more families. What can be done to induce more teachers and 
families to read it ?—SaAMUEL CLUTE, Ionia, Mich. 

Your paper is worth every cent of the subscription-price; 
and now, for a very little trouble, I am presented with a copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Many thanks. — T. N. 
JouHNsON, Cumberland, Md. 

It is not only the best educational weekly published, but it is 
also the cheapest. Every live teacher who wishes to keep him- 
self posted in educational matters, cannot do so without the 
NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL. — Herald and Tribune, Jonesboro, 

n. 

I find I need Tok JouRNAL in my house. A sailor may as 
well attempt to do without his compass.—Franxk A. Hosmer, 
Prin. High School, Great Barrington, Mass. 


The copeetmaens of Mathematics (in THE JOURNAL) is one 
of the ablest conducted in the country, for the advanced math- 


ematician.—Delaware Valley A 
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THE WEEK. 
— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 


— Summer is past; autumn has come. 

— Governor Rice declined to surrender H. H. Kimp- 
ton, of Massachusetts, on demand of Governor Hampton, 
of South Carolina. 

— The National Bankrupt Law died on Saturday, 
August 31. ’ 

— The yellow fever is doing sad’ work in New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge, Grenada, Port Gibson, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, and other towns and cities in the southwest. 
Relief in money, provisions, and medical assistance is 
sorely needed; and Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and, in fact, the whole North, re- 
spond most generously and sympathetically to the calls 
for aid. 

— Providence dedicated its new high school on Tues- 
day. Cost of building and land, $216,000. 

— The hundredth anniversary of the battle of Rhode 
Island was celebrated Aug. 29. General Burnside took 
command of all the forces. 

— General Butler has accepted his own nomination 
for the governorship of Massachusetts. 

— A town in Hungary, Miskolez, was almost entirely 
swept away by a storm and flood on Friday. One thou- 
sand houses were destroyed, and over four hundred per- 
sons were killed. 

Deaths :—Dr. Anna W. Jackson, Boston; Mihaly 
Howarth, Hungarian historian, statesman, and scholar, 
69; Seth Padelford, ex-governor of Rhode Island, 71; 
Judge John A. Ingalls, Baltimore, 65; Major-Gen. 
Henry Bertram, Wisconsin; Henry H. Haight, ex- 
governor of California; Judge Thomas B. Dwight, 
Philadelphia, 41. Over three hundred deaths daily by 


yellow fever. 


One of the “signs of the times” is the publication of 
an educational department in the columns of the daily 
and weekly press. It is a good sign, too. The Times, 
of Denver, Colorado, has entered the list. 


- Wuen General Butler shall become governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dennis Kearney will be a candidate for the 
secretaryship of the State Board of Education. From 
either curse, good Lord, deliver us! 
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A NEw education law has been adopted by the Cham- 
bers, and sanctioned by the king of Holland, which ex- 
cludes the Bible and religious teachings from the pri- 
mary schools. And where, pray, are the Bible and re- 
ligious teachings more needed or more valuable ? 


Tue educational planks in the platforms of the polit- 
ical parties of Colorado must be gratifying to every 
friend of public schools. That of the Democratic party, 
adopted at Pueblo, reads thus: 

“The maintenance and protection of the common- 
school system is one of the cardinal principles of the 
Democratic party.” 

That of the Republican party, adopted at Denver, is 
as follows: 


“That we commend to our State government our sys- 
tem of free schools, and all our educational interests, 
which should be preserved, fostered, and built up with 
a faithful care a a generous liberality.” 


New Haven, Conwn., is in agitation as to Bible read- 
ing and prayers in the public schools. Religious exer- 
cises were forbidden in the schools last year, and now 
it is proposed to reéstablish them. Both sides are rep- 
resented by intelligent and influential Christian men 
and women, and among those in favor of the use of the 
Bible in schools are representatives of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. If the Bible is to be expelled from the 
school-room, we must, for consistency’s_sake, expurgate 
our text-books of all quotations from it, and of all ref- 
erences to it. The whole is certainly as good as its parts; 


PRESIDENT CARLETON will give us the credit of 
naming Saratoga, N. Y., as a proper place for the 
fiftieth meeting of the American Institute. Some of 
the advantages: Easy of access ; a place of great natural 
and historical interest; spacious and numerous hotels 
and boarding-houses; various and numberless springs 
of health for weary teachers ; a short and speedy jour- 
ney to Lakes George and Champlain, the Adirondacks, 
the Green and White Mountains, and the Catskills; 
Ausable Chasm, Niagara Falls, the Hudson, with Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and the St. Lawrence and Saguenay in 
the background; and among the rest and quite impor- 
tant, an easy passage to the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Philadelphia, and afterward the grand scenery 
of the Alleghanies at Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, and 
along the Lehigh and Delaware rivers. 


Out of the recent Literary Congress at Paris has 
grown a permanent organization, which will devote its 
energies to the establishment of the following positions 
taken, relating to the rights of authors and the way to 
protect them: (1) That the right of authors over their 
works is not a concession, but “one of the modes of 
property” which one is bound to guarantee. (2) That 
such literary property is perpetual in the author, his 
heirs, and assigns; that, after the expiration of an au- 
thor’s rights, as determined by the laws actually obtain- 
ing, any person should be free to reproduce his works 
on condition of paying a suitable sum to his heirs or 
assigns; that literary, scientific, and artistic works 
should be treated in each country as if they had been 
first produced in that country; that to obtain the fore- 
going protection it should be enough for an author to 
effect the necessary formalities inthe one country where 
his works are first brought out; and that international 
treaties should secure to authors themselves the exclu- 
sive right of authorizing adaptations or translations of 
their works. 


Tue awards in fifteen classes of the American section 
of the Paris Exhibition have been published. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the parties which have been honored : 
In education, a diploma is given to the United States 
Naval Academy, University of Michigan, and United 
States Bureau of Education, and a medal to the 
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cation. In printing, a diploma of honor to the 
United States Government Printing Office; a gold 
medal to Appleton & Company, and Lippincott; silver 
medals to Harpers, Scribner, and Williams, of New 
York, and silver medals to others. In writing materials, 
the Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, and other firms, 
receive gold medals and a large number of silver and 
bronze medals; the Diamond Mills of Milburn, Davey 
& Sons, of Jersey City, and Underwood, of Hoboken, 
receiving one each of the latter. Sarony gets a gold 
medal for photographs, and T. Gubleman, of Jersey 
City, a bronze medal. Another Jersey award is a 
bronze medal to Ott & Brewer, of Trenton, for pottery. 
Tiffany & Co., of New York, receive a number of medals 
for their very fine exhibit of jewelry. 


Tue EpucaTIoNaAL WEEKLY announces a new de- 
parture. It accuses itself for having “ hitherto persisted 
in hugging so closely to the shore of the theory and 
practice of teaching”; and now proposes to launch out 
upon the broad and open sea of “ politics, morals, 
society, science, and literature.” And this dangerous 
experiment is to be made because the editor feels, as he 
says, “that our full duty requires us ever to bear in 
mind that the teacher, as the accidental form, is greatly 
overshadowed in importance by the man and the woman, 
—the substance within. Character and intelligence in 
the teacher are infinitely higher than the mere technics 
of his art; and that educational journal is a poor excuse 
that does not minister to the former as well as to the 
latter.” The Weekly has never been accused of its too 
severe devotion to “ the technics,” and now that it is to 
experiment in a new field, which it charges Editor 
Phelps with not daring to enter, it should remember the 
adage,— 


‘* Larger boats may venture more, 
But smaller ones should keep near shore.” 


The Weekly should keep a small boat shoreward, for 
we fear it is venturing on uncertain and treacherous 
seas. The lake region even has its storms and calms, 
which demand experienced navigators. 


“ TROUBLE begins today,” said the school-boy, as the 
school-bell rang him in from vacation-sports and free- 
dom. And so may thousands of teachers join with 
tens of thousands of pupils in repeating the utterances 
with their mutual congratulations, after a long rest 
from the toils of school-life, and the entrance upon the 
threshold of a new year’s work. We love our work, 
and if not would not stay in the harness a single hour 
beyond the present. But with all devotion there must 
be mingled much of philosophy and faith, to carry us 
over the rough, hard places in our experience; and as 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, we 
have to administer to our readers one or two doses of 
sage advice. The first bit is this: Do not commence 
your work with an outlay of too much enthusiasm or 
strength. You look and feel like a new man or woman. 
You have so changed that your scholars scarcely know 
you. Cheeks full, face brown, eyes clear-visioned,—at 
least so think the inevitable rogues, — arms strong, 
muscles firm, digestion good, lungs in full play, step 
firm, posture erect, bearing Apollonic, all the result of 
mountain air, country living, sea-side bathing, and the 
universal panaceas for all human ills, sleep and absolute 
rest. You can eat, drink, walk, and sleep, to perfec- 
tion, and you have gained a world of wealth in these 
few short weeks. Now don’t spend all this capital of 
nerve, blood, and tissue in the first few weeks of the 
term, or the first term of the year. It is a pleasure 
now to live, and it is a joy to others that you do live. 
Don’t destroy the luxury by a too severe and sudden 
change of life from nature to books, from the range of 
all creation to the narrow bonds between your school- 
room and boarding-house. You have learned that the 
world is large, larger than you supposed when vacation 
dawned. Continue climbing mountains all through the 


year, even if you have to manufacture them from 
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the small sand-hills near the school-house. Live out of 
doors, and keep each day’s supplies of strength and 
courage equal tothe demands. The capitalist who draws 
on his reserves of stock is on the road to bankruptcy. 
So are you on the great highway to mental as well as 
physical destruction, unless you keep the stock secure 
by additions, equal at least to the drafts made by your 
constant and wearing toil. 

Another bit of advice, is with reference to the care of 
your boys and girls. They are yours for six hours daily. 
Their health, strength, mental and moral growth, are 
in your keeping. The guardianship is absolute. You 
can’t avoid it. Now, treat them as a wise father or 
mother their children, Let the tasks be easy at first. 
If they have a leisure half-hour in which to tell you of 
their vacation experiences, their wonderful stories of 
such sights of things as the Arabian Nights never re- 
vealed, then listen with all your soul, and in turn tell 
them of your own tours, and trips, and tramps. Intro- 
duce the sorry old books gradually. Keep your best 
resolution that you will teach more from the world of 
truth as revealed in nature, than from the narrow and 
dry world of folk-lore. A leaf from the one book is 
worth a whole library of the other. But, our two 
thoughts are these: Don’t over-work yourself or your 
pupils. Keep in good health and spirits, and carry the 
new, fresh impulses of these bright autumn days into 
the dull, dark days of winter that are coming. Leta 
glad vacation make a glad school-year. So wishes Tux 
JOURNAL, 


Tue Spelling Reform movement has made substan- 
tial progress this season by the action of its two great 
representative associations. On July 8 the Philolog- 
ical Association met at Saratoga, N. Y., and recom- 
mended for general adoption in writing and printing 
new spellings for the ten words: are, guard, infinite, 
give, live, have, catalogue, wished, though, through ; 
most of these words stand as a representative of the 
class to which some particular principle involved in the 
change of spelling can be applied. In the similar res- 
olutions passed by the Spelling Reform Association on 
the 11th of July, it was thought best to limit the number 
of words to have, give, and live, which exemplified but 
one principle, namely, the omission of the final mute e, 
when the preceding vowel is short. Mr. Parkhurst 
ably supported the limitation by the argument that 
“editors of newspapers, if they undertook to adopt a 
more extended list would find it necessary to confine 
the new spellings to some portion of their papers, per- 
haps a spelling-reform department, and very many would 
systematically pass over whatever was printed in that 
spelling; whereas, by confining the change to these 
three words, the general instruction could be given to 
compositors and proof-readers, to adopt the new spelling 
for those words throughout the paper; and every reader 
of the paper would become accustomed to the initiation 
of a spelling reform, and to the idea that a spelling re- 
form is desirable.” The American Institute also took 
up the matter by the appointment of a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Hagar and Richards, and Mrs. Walton, 
to report some definite action at the next meeting. 


— The mystery of the issues of life and death was 
freshly illustrated by the accident of the Wallingford 
storm, where a small child was soon after rescued asleep 
in a cradle floating down the stream. The tempest had 
done its worst, sweeping everything before it, leaving 
hot one stone upon another, filling all that pleasant 
valley with distress and terror; but this homeless, 

ouseless child slept quietly unconscious of it all. 
If the child lives it ought to fill a marked place in the 
world. It was not altogether accidental that the storm 
which — pitilessly over all this peaceful village was 
So tempered to this young life that it was not awakened 
from sound sleep.— Boston Advertiser. 


7 — To get the intermittent fever out of rus, the 
titish Government is recommended to plant the Huca- 


COMMISSIONER EATON’S REPORT. — (II) 


We again invite attention to this able report, and 
furnish our readers with a brief digest upon a few 
topics: 

The Commissioner remarks: “The embarrassments 
in the study of statistics arising from lack of school 
census, diversity of school age, and other peculiarities 
of methods noted in connection with State systems, 
obtain here. But in spite of all these, it is manifest 
that efficient administration of instruction in munici- 
palities is rapidly increasing.” He considers that a 


point has been reached “where various questions are 
arising which suggest a careful revision of the whole 
field of public-school education in our great centers of 
population,” especially in matters of supervision and 
the connection of the administration of public educa- 
tion with the general municipal admistration of the 
city. An outline is presented of the different plans 
of supervision in the cities of Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Cleveland. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Statistics are given of 151 Normal Schools, having 
1,065 instructors, and 33,921 students. Of these, 74 
are supported by State appropriations, 4 by counties, 
13 by cities, and 60 by a agencies. The number 
of graduates from these schools during the year was 
2,682, of whom 1,757 have engaged in teaching. 

The largest appropriation for any one normal school 
for the year was for the Normal College of New York 
City, $95,000, (appropriated by the city). Next to 
this are the appropriations for the State Normal School, 
Genesee, N. Y., $28,000, and for the State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill., $24,700. The Southern 
Illinois Normal University received $19,350 ; and the 
State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y., $19,146. The 
Wisconsin State Normal School at Platteville received 
$18,533, and three of the New York State normal 
schools $18,000 each. The State normal schools of 
California, Indiana, and Michigan, and the State nor- 
mal school at Potsdam, N. Y., received each from $17,- 
000 to $17,500. The Wisconsin State normal school 
at Whitewater, Wis., received $16,218; and the other 
appropriations range from $600 to $15,000. Ohio 
claims the largest number of normal schools, 17 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 12; Illinois, 10; Missouri and New York, 9 
each ; Massachusetts and Tennessee, 8 each; Indiana 
and West Virginia, each 6. 

The proper work and position of normal schools is 
discussed, and a syllabus of a course of study in a nor- 
mal school, prepared by the former principal of the 
Cincinnati Normal School, is presented as deserving 
special attention. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

The Bureau has received reports from 356 of these 
institutions (1 more than last year), having 3,920 in- 
instructors, and 56,481 students; a decrease of 79 in- 
structors, and 2,413 students. The number of students 
in preparatory classes is 28,128, of whom 7,147 were 
preparing for a classical, and 5,707 for a scientific 
course: the number in regular college course, 25,647, 
of whom 14,859 were in the classical course, 4,903 in 
the scientific course, and 597 in post-graduate studies. 
The number of females in preparatory classes was 6,688 ; 
in collegiate classes, 3,010, nearly equally divided be- 
tween the classical and scientific course. 

Of these 356 colleges, 303 report libraries with an 
aggregate of 1,879,103 volumes, an increase of 47,613 
volumes during the year, and 425,458 volumes in soci- 
ety libraries. The value of grounds, buildings, and ap- 
paratus, as reported, is $40,956,724 ; the amount of 
productive funds, $33,911,675; the income from these 
funds, $2,060,182; the receipts from tuition fees for 
the year, $1,984,811; the receipts from State appro- 
priations Ce reported), $514,034; and the aggregate 
amounts of scholarship funds, $2,476,674. 

In connection with the subject of collegiate educa- 
tion, and what it accomplishes, some very interesting 
statistics are furnished concerning the alumni of four 
institutions,—Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
and Wesleyan University. 

PREPARATORY COURSES. 

In connection with these statistics, there is also pre- 
sented a summary of students in classical and scientific 
preparatory courses. The number reported preparing 
for a classical college course is: In academies, 5,995; 
in preparatory schools, 4,417 ; in universities and col- 
leges, 7,147. Preparing fora scientific course: In acad- 
emies, 2,646 ;. in preparatory schools, 1,211; in univer- 
sities and colleges, 5,707; in preparatory departments 
of scientific schools, 953. Total number preparing for 


lyptus globulus there, as that destroys the fever. 


college courses, 28,076. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

The number of candidates reported by 78 universities 
and colleges is 4,262. Of these, there were admitted 
without conditions, 2,115; conditioned in Latin, 539 ; 
in Greek, 430; in mathematics, 744; in history and 
geography, 415. The number rejected for deficiency 
in Latin was 120; in Greek, 155; in mathematics, 186; 
in history and geography, 66; for deficiency in two or 
more subjects for examination, 343. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


This Association met at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., on Wednesday, August 2ist. Professor Newcomb, the 
retiring president, introduced Prof. O. C. Marsh, president for 
the ensuing year, who made a brief but interesting congratula- 
tory address. Wm. T. Harris, superintendent of public in- 
struction of St. Louis, introduced Mayor Overstolz, who deliv- 
ered an address of welcome in behalf of the citizens of St. Louis. 

The secretary announced that sixty papers had been entered 
under the rules for the meeting. The names of many candi- 
dates for membership were presented, and six new members 
were elected. 

During the afternoon the four sections of the Association 
organized and prepared for the regular work of the meeting. 

In the evening the General Association listened to addresses 
by vice-presidents Thurston and Grote. The subject of the 
former was ‘‘ Philosophical Methods of the Advancement of 
Science’’; and of the latter, “Education a Succession of Ex- 
periences.”” We hope to secure digests of these able papers for 
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The report of the committee to memorialize the State Legis- 
latures, regarding the cultivation of timber and the preserva- 
tion of forests, was read and adopted. 

In section A, Professor Clark, of Cincinnati, delivered a 
lecture on chemistry. He advocated the endowment of labo- 
ratories for research, and the establishment of a chemical 
journal for the circulation of American science, and to embrace 
everything in the way of new discoveries. A number of papers 
on different subjects were read. 

Several papers were read in section B, when both sections 
adjourned to meet in general session in the evening, when the 
address of the retiring president, Professor Newcomb, was de- 
livered to a large audience. 


Tutrp Day. 

The session of the morning drew together a vast audience. 
The committee to memorialize congress in relation to meteo- 
rological researches was continued, and Mr. Osborne, of Wash- 
ington, was added to the committee. 

Professer Loomis, by request, took the chair, and afterward 
the election of several new members occurred. Among the 
number was Thomas A. Edison, who was presented and re- 
ceived with great applause. 

President Marsh said that it certainly gave the Association 
pleasure to welcome the gentleman who had done so much to 
help science by his wonderful inventions, and that they re- 
flected glory upon the progressive genius of America. It will 
probably be most gratifying intelligence to the gentleman him- 
self, as well as to the audience, to hear that the Association 
has been informed this morning, by a dispatch from the Expo- 
sition at Paris, that the grand prize at the Exposition had been 
awarded to Mr. Edison for the most wonderful inventions of 
the age. ; 

A committee was appointed to arrange for the eulogy of 
Professor Henry, the former president of the Association, 
consisting of Professor Newcomb and Professor Baird of 
Washington, and Professor Myer of Hoboken. 

Adjourned to meet in sections. 

Mr. Edison had four papers before Section.A, which he was 
expected to read, and when that section met, immediately after 
the adjournment of the general association, a great crowd was 
present to see and hear him. His papers were: ‘‘On the use 
of the tasimeter for measuring the heat of stars and the sun’s 
corona;’”’ ‘‘On the application of the carbon button; ‘‘On 
the principle involved in the microphone and the carbon of 
telephone, and a new voltameter.’’ Mr. Edison could only be 
induced to read one of his papers, the first one mentioned. 
Professor Barker read the other three for him, and a good deal 
of discussion followed.on all of them. Professor Barker also 
read a very interesting paper of his own, on the results of 
spectroscopic observations of the recent solar eclipse. 

Professor Reese, of St. Louis, also gave an outline of the 
work done by the Fort Worth solar eclipse party. 

Several other papers were read in this section, and a few in 
Section B. 

The general session adjourned till Monday, to allow the 

members to go on an excursion, Saturday, to Iron Mountain. 

FourtH Day. 

In the sub-sections of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science, a paper by J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, was 
read this afternoon, announcing the discovery of the oxide of 
a new metallic element, which the professor proposes to call 
“Mossandrum.”’ This is the first element ever discovered by 
an American. It is found in the mineral smarskite from 
North Carolina, and resembles the metals of the cerium 


groups. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AT THE PARIS EX- 
HIBITION. 


The public schools of the District of Columbia prepared and 
forwarded for the Paris Exhibition an exhibit consisting of the 
following: Model of a school building; six large portfolios 
containing maps of Washington, showing the location of the 
public schaols, educational chart of the District of Columbia, 
blank forms used in the public schools, descriptions, plans, 
photographs, and photo-lithographs of public school buildings; 
set of school-record books; set of annual reports; set of text- 
books; set of reference-books and charts; and 4,000 specimens 
of pupils’ work, neatly bound in 35 large volumes; this work 
consisted of drawing, map-drawing, penmanship, language- 
lessons, manuscripts of written examinations, normal-school 
work, etc., etc. The exhibit reached Paris in good condition, 
and its receipt was acknowledged by Mr. Philbrick in the 
following letter addressed to Superintendent Wilson, of 
Washington: 

PARIS, June 22, 1878. 

My Dear Sir : I have already informed you that the collec 
tive exhibition of the school system of the city of Washington 
and the District of Columbia was received here two weeks ago, 
and that it was immediately set up in the center of our ex- 
hibit, the place I had intended it should occupy. as soon as its 
design was made known to me. It looks well. It is just the 
center-piece needed to give a finish to the arrangement of ma- 
terials. Its height and size are quite in harmony with the 
surroundings. It is the first object in the Exhibit which 
strikes the eye and arrests the attention of the thousands 
of visitors who daily throng the adjacent broad passage, The 
label placed on the base of the model, reads “* Maison d’ 
Ecole Primaire de la Ville de Washington,” the word “‘pri- 
maire’’ being universally understood here as comprising the 
grades which in America we call primary and grammar. 

Since writing the hasty note notifying you of the arrival of 
your important contribution to the American Educational] Ex- 
hibit, I have taken pains to examine it in detail, and I take 
pleasure now in assuring you that I regard it as highly credit- 
able, not only to our Capital City and to all who have been 
concerned as codperators in its production, but to the whole 
country. 

The plan of the school-house represented by the model has 
some novel features. Utility and economy have been equally 
regarded by the architect. It is no doubt well adapted for the 
purpose for which it is designed. Its mechanical execution is 
excellent. 

The large and handsome volumes of scholars’ work quite ex- 
ceed what I had expected, both in regard to quantity and quality. 
And I feel it to be a duty, as it is a pleasure, to say that this 
complete presentation of the methods and results of the in- 
struction in all the grades of the schools of Washington, from 
the primary to the normal, affords the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the wisdom and efficiency of the management of the 
system. Both teachers and pupils deserve much praise for 
their labors in the preparation of the contents of these noble 
volumes, which will be examined by thousands of interested 
inquirers from different countries. 

The course of study, with the accompanying text-books and 
books of reference, is another important and highly-interest- 
ing feature of the collective exhibition, and will it not fail to 
attract much attention. 

The contents of the drawer, comprising plans and views of 
the school-buildings, are much inspected by visitors, and they 
are all I could desire in that line. And the fine set of school 
reports makes a good fignre, and will well repay perusal. 

In a word, the collective exhibition of your schools is a first- 
class success. It is the chief ornament and the most interest- 
ing and instructive part of our collective National Exhibit. I 
am greatly obliged to you for the part you have had in its 
preparation. I know it must have cost you very much labor 
and trouble. I hope it will be duly appreciated and recom- 
pensed by the jury. But if the honor deserved should not be 
awarded, the great benefit to your schools which must result 
from the work of preparation, is secure. 

Accept my thanks for yourself, the school board, the teach- 
ers and pupils, and the able architect who designed the school 
model, and believe me, 

Most truly yours, 
J. Onmonpd WILSON, Esg., 
Supt. of Public Schools, Washington,’ D. C. 


CANADA. 
PROTESTANT SCHOOLS IN MANITOBA. 

From the report of the Rev. W. C. Pinkham, the superin- 
tendent of Protestant schools in Manitoba for 1877, it appears 
that there were in operation 38 schools with an attendance of 
2,027, as against 30 schools with an attendance of 1,600 in 1876. 
A number of schools were erected, two of them in the city of 
Winnepeg. The amount granted by way of legislative aid was 
$8,000, which sum was found to be quite inadequate. Since 


Joun D. PHILBRICK. 


then the Dominion parliament has granted a sum equivalent 
to $10,000 a year, for three years, and this with the ordinary 
local grant and the wild-land tax is expected during this pre- 
sent year, to amount to the sum of $25,000. The mode of 
distributing this grant, is to give $80 in the first instance to 
each school, and a supplementary grant in proportion to the 
attendance. The Mennonites have, it is said, taken steps to 
secure a share for their schools, as they represent a school- 
population of 1,600. 
ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual convention of the Province of Ontario Teachers’ 
Association was held in the theater of the Education Depart- 
ment, Toronto, on the 13th of August last and following days. 
The president, J. A. McLellan, M.A., LL.D., high-school in- 
spector, occupied thechair. A large attendance of public and 
high-school teachers and inspectors were present. Consider- 
able interest was evinced in the proceedings, which consisted 
of papers on subjects of interest to the profession, followed by 
discussions on the same. 

After the opening address by the president papers were read 
on the following subjects: ‘ Professional Training of Teach- 
ers,’ by Inspector Macintosh, of the county of Hastings; on 
the ‘‘Non-professional Training of Teachers,’ by George 
Dickson, B.A., of the Hamilton Collegiate Institute; on ‘ Bi- 
ology in Elementary Education,’’ by Prof. Ramsay Wright, of 
Toronto University; on “‘ What Recognition can be given to 
Religion in Public Schools,” by J. M. Buchan, M.A., high- 
school inspector; on the ‘‘ Work of the Association, and How 
best to do it,’’ by James Hughes, inspector of schools in 
Toronto; on ‘‘ Educational Tendencies of the Age,’’ by In- 
spector Kelly, of City of Brantford. 

In the Public School Section, papers were read by Mr. I. 
Suddaby on ‘ Representation of Public School Teachers on 
the Central Committee;’’ by Mr. D. J. Goggin, of Port Hope, 
on ‘* Model School Work.”’ 

In the High-School Section papers were read and discussions 
took place on the following subjects: ‘‘ University Consolida- 
tion;’”’ ‘‘ High School Support;’’ and on “‘ Distribution of the 
High-School Grant.’’ 

The financial statement of the Association showed the re- 
ceipts to be $263.27, and the expenditure $119.85. 

The officers for the ensuing year were appointed as follows: 
President, D. McLellan; Recording Secretary, James Hughes; 
Corresponding Secretary, A. Purcell; Treasurer, R. Alexander. 

After the usual vote of thanks, the convention adjourned 


till August, 1879. 
NOTES. 


In the Province of British Columbia there are 40 schools in 
operation, having an attendance of 1,685 children, and the 
local legislature gives an annual grant of $63,000. 

The City of Brantford has 28 teachers, and it expended $14,- 
609 for school purposes last year. 

The school estimates of the city of Toronto, for the current 
year, amount to $158,300, of which $45,000 is for building pur- 
poses, $4 000 for high, and $7,500 for separate schools. 

Drill and sewing classes are being organized in the Toronto 
public schools, and will commence after the summer vacation. 


W. E. H. 
ILLINOIS.—SUMMER INSTITUTES OUT WEST. 


VACATION FOR TEACHERS,”’ 


Taught by terrible experience, every fibre of my being says 
“amen” to Dr. Mayo’s article in JOURNAL of August 15; and 
yet we are not quite ready to give up our summer institutes. 
We wish they might be held some other time than during dog- 
days; but, as Agassiz says, ‘‘If we would teach the teacher, 
we must do it during their vacation.”” The time being thus 
beyond our control, the only thing to be done is to make these 
summer schools as little of a weariness to the flesh, and as 
much of a joy to the spirit, as possible. To this end we try to 
make all the surroundings as favorable as may be by securing 
the best of boarding-places for our teachers, the cheeriest, 
coolest school-rooms, and in every way possible to ward off 
from our head the charge of murdering the innocents. 

Then, we do not urge any teacher to attend, especially those of 
town schools who teach the school-year through, who attend in- 
numerable teachers’ meetings, and make out endless reports. If 
such come, and many do, they are heartily welcome; but by far 
the greater number who attend are country teachers. This class 
includes many of the best teachers of our country; their work, 
if well done, requires more breadth and compass, both of mind 
and culture, than does the work in a restricted grade in town. 
But they work in isolation; and to them the mingling with 
other minds of equal or superior culture to their own, brings 
refreshment and inspiration. And they do so joy in this work 
that I do not think it can hurt them. Said one of them to me 
yesterday: ‘‘I count the time from one institute to another; 
they are my life.’’ 

HOW OUR INSTITUTE IS CONDUCTED. 

There are institutes and institutes; especially is this true in 
Illinois; for we have not here, as in Iowa and Kansas, any 
State system of institutes. Here each is independent of all 
others, and is, in large measure, the reflection of the individ- 


uality of the county superintendent who conducts it. Natu- 


rally, no two are alike, no one description can apply to all. If 
you will forgive the seeming egotism, I will describe our own, 
not because it is a model one, — for I have good reason to be- 
lieve that many excel it, — but simply because I know more 
about it. 

Allow me to premise that my work as county superintendent 
makes me an examiner of all the teachers and schools of the 
county. While doing so, I am continually noting down the 
needs of our teachers, their deficiencies which judicious train- 
ing could remedy. On these needs and deficiencies I build up 
my plan for the coming summer's work. We shall be together 
in our drill four weeks, of five days each. Allowing one day 
to commence, and one to close, we have left time for eighteen 
exercises in each of the branches laid down in the school law. 
Guided in the selection by the teachers’ needs, I choose eighteen 
topics in each, striving to take those vital and pivotal points 
which, being mastered, give command of the whole subject, 
and go to work to prepare myself or some one else to present 
these topics in a way which will be most helpful to our pupil 


teachers. 
IN CHOOSING ASSISTANTS 


I select teachers or superintendents familiar with the actual 
workings of the schocls in which our pupils teach. These, 
with myself, do the regular every-day work of the class-room ; 
then we call to our aid all the help we can gain from specialists 
in various departments. But this aid must be brought in to 
the regular plan of our work,—not be allowed to destroy the 
unity of that plan. For example, Professor Perkins, of Ver- 
mont University, chancing to be with us, we prevailed upon 
him to give the zodlogy class a talk upon “ Birds,” and in that 
talk he told us some things we had never learned in all our 
studying. Miss Emma Smith, our assistant State entomologist, 
supplemented our lesson on “‘ Articulates’’ by a fine lecture 
on *‘ Bark Lice.’”’ Professor White, of Peoria, explained the 
Voeal Organs to the physiology class, and the Metric System 
to all, in a wonderfully clear way. And President White, of 
Lombard, gave the language class rich gleanings from his 
philological researches, in a lecture upon the ‘‘ History of the 
English Language.”’ These took the place of the recitations in 
the given topics for the day, being the subjects laid down for 
the time. We had no evening lectures, for we felt that if the 
teachers did the work we planned for each day, they had done 
enough. 

The school law of Lllinois requires preparation in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, United 
States history, physiology, philosophy, botany, zodlogy; and 
we must take these branches in our drill. 

OUR OBJECT. 

We strive to make each hour’s work as practical as possible, 
keeping ever in view that it is not so much the science itself 
we are striving to teach our pupils, as how to teach that sci- 
ence to children. Most attention is given to primary work, 
and to laying foundations in general; for here most weakness 
is found, and here it is most fatal. In the matural sciences, 
the work is not so much the study of books as the study of things 
Actual objects are brought into the class, and the teachers 
taught how to train their scholars to observe accurately and to 
state clearly the result of these observations. 

Perhaps the most interesting hour of the day is that 
in which the entire school come together as a class in didac- 
tics. In this class we use a text-book ; last year we took 
Wickersham’s School Economy, — this year, his Methods of In- 
struction, thinking thus to make our work more systematic; 
but we do not confine ourselves to it. The topic for each rec- 
itation is announced the preceding day, that all may think it 
over carefully and be prepared to give some experience, some 
helpful suggestion thereon. In each recitation in all branches 
we strive to draw out the teachers, calling on them to show 
how they teach this or that to their pupils. In the didactics’ 
class this work is crystalized; methods Which have been suc- 
cessfully tried are described and noted, difficulties are met, and 
dangers guarded against. Especially do we warn our pupils 
against copying methods mechanically, or losing their own in- 
dividuality in aping others. 

METHODS AND RESULTS. 

We insist upon our pupils taking notes, and train them in 
doing this well, that they may have something tangible to 
carry home with them. And we tell them that the hardest 
work and the greatest good of the drill will come in the in- 
dividual study into which it leads them after the close. If it 
has not inspired them with a purpose thus to work, we shall 
consider it a failure. Or, if it sends them away more self- 
conceited than when they came, we will never hold another. 

But we have little fear of such a result. The closing after- 


noon was spent in an experience meeting, — a genuine educa- 


tional love-feast it proved to be. Each was called upon to tell 
one thing learned during the drill. All responded; many found 
it difficult to restrict themselves to one thing. Many said, “1 
have learned how little Iknow’’; others, “I have learned how 
great and noble teaching is,—how unworthy I am to undertake 
the work”’; and the quivering lip and misty eye often told how 


sincere was the expression of humility. When teachers g° 

from ‘a four weeks’ institute with such feelings, we have high 

hopes for the future of themselves and of their schools. 
Gelade, Iu., Aug. 26, 1878. Mary ALLEN WEST. 
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TION. 


ON REGAINING CONSCIOUSNESS. 


I have beheld the stately sun arise 
Ere the pale earth had yet forgot the night, 
Blushing all rosy with a glad surprise, 
Like to a girl who sees her heart’s delight. 
Folding the crags that girt the mountain-top, 
Night’s messenger, the creeping cold gray cloud, 
Holds close its arms; before the sun they drop, 
And leave the cliff uncovered by their shroud; 
And the fair valley is again revealed ; 

Once more the mountains call upon the venee 4 
The searching sun has freed what was concealed ;, 
So life has breathed upon my death-like sleep, 

The silent, stealthy cloud has rolled away, 
And I stand forth to meet another day. 
— Ruts Dana, in Harper’s Mag. for Sept. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries portining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


NECESSARY APPARATUS FOR TEACHING. 


This is, perhaps, the most important question to be answered. 
Except the weights and measures themselves, as actually used 
in business, there is need of but little apparatus. Dealers 
having many things to sell may urge their importance, but ex- 
cept the charts, school meter, blocks and cases, none of it is at 
all necessary. Our experience is clear on these points, and we 
give the results of it briefly. Get first the largest chart. This 
has tables and condensed statements that make it, or a substi- 
tute for it, a necessity. Still more important, it has exact en- 
gravings of the actual measures and weights in full sizes and 
natural colors, so that the effect on the wall is the same as a 
complete cabinet. This being before the eyes of the pupil con- 
stantly, becomes the most valuable adjunct, and takes prece- 
dence of all else. It is also the cheapest. You need only 
charis Nos. 1 and 2; Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are entirely unnecessary 
in a school-room where the first two are hanging. Get if pos- 
sible, both, since these supplement rather than duplicate each 
other, each containing much noton the other. Superintendent 
Philbrick, in his Boston Report, recommends both. Hang 
them on opposite sides of the room, so that one or the other 
will fall under the eye of each pupil that looks up. If either 
must be omitted, let it be the second. Each of these costs, a} 
half price, 75 cents for the sheets, 25 cents for mounting on 
map-rollers, and 50 cents for mounting on cloth and varnish- 
ing so that it can be washed. It is truest economy in the end 
to have the $1.50 form, but we should prefer to have both in 
the $1.00 form rather than one in the best mounting. 

The school meter must, on no account, be omitted. Get the 
regular pattern at 60c. (price $1.20), if you can afford it. If 
not, get along with the cheap form at 40c. (price 80c.), which 
does not illustrate so well, but is much too good to be omitted. 

Blocks are even more important. The best is cheapest here. 
The loaded and dissected liter block is a whole cabinet in it- 
self, and no teacher can accomplish the best results without 
its aid. No possible amount of talk or illustration can take 
the place of the block itself. Again reduced in cost, it is offered 
at $2.00. This seems a good deal to poor schools, but the 
patent commands a royalty of 50 cts. each; and beside the close 
fitting of all the parts together, inserting of brass pins with 
screw threads, adjusting screws, etc., and graduating length 
and surface measure, there is the careful adjustment of the 
gram, 10, 100, and kilo weights. Those knowing the cost of all 
these processes will be amply satisfied with this last reduction 
in price, beyond which it will not be possible to go. Get the 
$2.00 in some way, and have the complete blocks if possible. 
You can get along, if forced to it, with the dissected block at 
$1.50, or the loaded at $1.25; but it is poor economy. Any 
block is better than none, and in an emergency the simplest 
block, if nothing better, should be had. Better get along for 
atime with the 25c. form, rather than pay 50 or 75 for a finer 
wood. The money will do you more good in another direction. 

Small blocks are very desirable. The dissected block enables 
you to show one each of the 1, 10, 100, and 1000 cc. The more 
of the single blocks you can have before your class the better. 
A complete set is, of course, three liter-cases filled with each 
size, 10 of the 100, 100 of the 10, and 1000 of the 1 ce. 
These are not so expensive, now that a special offer is made to 
supply them at half the Bureau-rates. This brings the cost of 
each down to 25c. for 1000; 6$c. for 100; 1}c. for 10; and Ic. for 
lee. The last is especially desirable as giving the unit cc. 
and the gram, and is offered at 50c. per hundred and $4.00 per 
thousand, with liter-case and cover free. Those having finer 
‘astes, and willing to gratify them, can have these blocks of 
finer wood and finish at 2, 8, 13, and 50c. In polished ma- 
hogany they cost 4, 6, 20, and 75c. each, and if loaded to the 
*pecific gravity of water, they cost 20, 30, 40c., and $1.25. 

€ 1000, 3 of 100, 3 of 10, and the 1 cc make a perfect set of 
cube-root blocks. ‘This set of eight blocks cost 50, 1.00, 1.57, 


The 1111 set made up of a cubic dm. or liter box filled with 
each size block, is a favorite for various uses; metric system, 
kindergarten, tangible arithmetic, cube-root, etc., etc. Es- 
pecially in the primary grades such a set will be found inval- 
able. Itis made under a special offer at half-price, or $6.40 
for the 1111 blocks, with three liter-cases and covers. Its 
cheapness should enable many schools to obtain it. It is evi- 
dent to all primary teachers how useful a thing these 1111 
blocks can be made. In selecting, take the cheapest form of 
blocks, except the $2.00 liter block, and use the money thus 
saved in getting a supply of actual measures for school-room 
use. The ‘finer styles are provided if wanted, but we believe 
the money can do more good elsewhere, unless there is enough 
to get the fine blocks and measures both. [See page 154 of 
Metric Bulletin.] 

Cases complete the necessary apparatus. Get the graduated 
liter-case if possible. Its uses are manifold, and it makes, 
with the best block, a perfect set. The tin, reduced to $1.75, 
will answer every purpose; but if you can afford the polished 
and laquered copper, more carefully adjusted, and now reduced 
to $2.50, it is the best. If necessity compels, a plain case 
must answer; this, in fine copper, costs 80c.; in tin it is now 
offered at half-price, 20c.; in board at 10c. The copper is of 
course the form generally chosen, but we recommend, if 80c. 
is to be paid, to make an effort to get the graduated case at 
$1.75 or $2.50. We should prefer to get along with the cheap 
tin case at 20c. till the right one could be obtained. The paper 
case is poorest. Few choose them even at 10c. 

One each of the 100, 10, and 1 cc. cubical cases is very de- 
sirable. We see no need for more than this. These cost, in 
tin, divided by tin partitions into single cc., 10, 20, and 
50c. each; in fine copper, 10c. extra, making the cost 20, 
30, and 60c. each. If the large case is copper, these should be 
for harmony. 

The square-measure frame is a valuable adjunct. It costs 
but 20c., and should be included in a complete set of ap- 
paratus. [See page 83, Dec., "76, Bulletin, for explanatiuns. | 

Beyond the charts, school-meter, blocks, cases, and frame, 
we know of nothing that we wish to recommend to teachers 
except, and in the strongest terms, all the actual weights and 
measures obtainable. The apparatus named makes a complete 
set. [For its application, ete., consult the Dec., 76, Metric 
Bulletin 32 pages, 10c.] 

For convenient reference we tabulate the prices of the dif- 
ferent gradesof apparatus. The first column is the best made; 
the next answers the purpose just as well for those who must 
economize, using tin instead of copper, and cheaper wood for 
the small blocks. This is the favorite set. The third column 
introduces the undesirable economy of charts without cloth 
backs or varnished faces; also the cheap school-meter and the 
cheapest small blocks. . This is the cheapest possible form of 
the complete set, and is preferable to anything less complete. 
The last column is the cheapest form, supplying the place of 
the all-important block and case with a temporary cheap plain 
block and tin case, offered to economizing schools at 25 and 
20c. This set is made for those intending to add the best 
block and case as soon as the $3.75 can be afforded. 

The 1111 set can be added to eitlier form chosen at $6.40, 
and thus the most perfect set of apparatus will be completed. 
Take the cheap form rather than omit any of the pieces, but if 
forced to omit, do so in this order: (1) frame, (2) small cases, 
(3) small blocks, (4) chart No. 2, (5) large case, (6) large block, 
(7) school-meter, (8) chart No, 1. 


COMPLETE SET OF APPARATUS, 


Best. Favorite. Cheapest. Temporary. 

Chart No. 1, ‘ $1.50 $1.50 $1.00 $1.00 
1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 
School-meter, . .60 -60 -40 .40 
Blocks, 1000 cc., . 2.00° 2.00 2.00 

-20 -06 -01¢ -O1¢ 
Cases, 1000, 2.50 1.75 1.75 -20 
os 190, .60 .50 .50 .50 
10, . .80 .20 .20 .20 
$10.30 $8.75 $7.34 $4.04 


The actual measures most needed, and the forms best to 
buy, with their cost at the Special Bureau prices, will be given 
in the next number. Numberless variations are possible on 
the lists given, but the great experience of the central office of 
the Metric Bureau is so uniform that it will be much safer for 
teachers to accept the forms given as the best. It will save 
time, trouble, and money. The twelve articles named are all 
practically needed. We know of no use sufficient to pay the 
expense of any others except the actual measure as used in 
commerce. 


Physicians.—One of the U. S. Marine Hospital officials said, 
in a week after the government made the system obligatory in 
this department: “ Now that Iam forced to use the metric 
system, I find it not so formidable, after all.” This is a wink 
in favor of compulsory introduction. Many; even among the 
educated, are like spoiled children, who stoutly refuse the 
choicest new dish, but become immensely fond of it after 


‘ud $3.25 for the four qualities of blocks. 


having the first mouthful forced down their unwilling throats. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
— The fall term of Bates College opened Tuesday, Aug. 27. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Prof. E. J. MacEwan, of Kalamazoo, Mich., and a graduate 
of the college in that place, has accepted the position of presi- 
dent of Colby Academy at New London. 

— John V. Hazen, who has had charge of the Atkinson 
Academy the past year, has accepted a call as assistant-pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth College. 

— The fall session of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary begins Sept. 
15. This school is beautifully located at West Lebanon, under 
the principalship of Prof. Hiram Orcutt, to whom send for a 
circular. 

— The Natural History Society of Keene have arranged their 
numerous collection in the hall of the high-school building, and 
opened it to the public free of charge. 

— The fall term of the N. H. State Normal School opens 
Sept. 11. The teachers for the ensuing year are: A. P. Kel- 
sey, A.M., principal; Misses Eliza M. Reed, Clara P. Clark, 
and Annie lL. Lyman, assistants. The Mcdel School will be 
taught by Misses Nellie M. Thompson and Fannie M. Stone. 


VERMONT. 
THE FRANKLIN COUNTY TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 


pursuant to an act passed in 1876, providing for the licensing 
of teachers for five years, was held in the academy at St. 
Albans, Aug. 29, 30, and 31. Numerous applications were 
made, but all did not appear who requested the examination, 
The county committee consists of F. E. Rustedt, 8S. W. Lan- 
don, and H. W. Hill. It is a deplorable fact, that the annual 
examinations of teachers are becoming formal, and candidates 
for certificates disregard the essential requisite to make good 
teachers; viz., thoroughness in preparation. Town superin- 
tendents have scruples against refusing certificates, even 
though the candidate ‘‘is weighed and found wanting’’; con- 
sequently the profession is crowded with unqualified teachers, 
and salaries are hardly on a par with the wages of the ordinary 
laborer. The result is, that many of the most promising 
teachers are driven from the profession into other fields of 
labor. If mental ability must compete with muscular endur- 
ance, and no stimulus is given to encourage the youthful 
aspirant to prepare for teaching, he will resort to some business 
more remunerative and less wearing on the system. What then 
is the remedy for this embarrassment? We would say, rigid 
examinations; rid the profession of all who care more for the 
three dollars per week than for the progress of the school; 
encourage the honest and industrious teacher by giving him a 
fair compensation for his services; denounce and expatriate 
every person who attempts to undermine a fellow-teacher, and 
the State system will exhibit marked improvements in thorough- 
ness of instruction and integrity of principle. 


— The Saint Albans Academy, under the direction of 8. W. 
Landon, A.M., commenced its fall term Sept. 2. 


— Hon. Edward Conant, State Superintendent of Education, 
is now earnestly engaged in conducting Teachers’ Institutes. 
The first Institute was held in Roxbury, Washington county, 
commencing Aug. 26, and appointments are made for other 
counties as follows: Underhill, Chittenden county, Aug. 29-31; 
South Hero, Grand Isle county, Sept. 4-6; Felchville, Windsor 
county, Sept. 9-11; Wolcott, Lamoille county, Sept. 12-14 ; 
Starksboro, Addison county, Sept. 18-20; South Ryegate, Cale- 
donia county, Sept. 23-25. Mr. Conant is assisted in the 
Institutes by Mrs. Kyle and Miss Guernsey, teachers well 
known in Vermont, and by prominent teachers in the places 
where Institutes are held. 


— The State Normal School at Randolph opened Aug. 27, 
with a large number of pupils. The school at Castleton is to 
open Sept. 5, under the direction of the new principal, Judah 
Dana, A.M., whose name is pledge of success for the school. 
Of the school in Johnson we are not informed, but have confi- 
dence in its prosperity and success. 

— From the report of the Examining Committee of St. 
Johnsbury Academy, lately received, we have still higher 
appreciation of that most excellent school. Most of the 
academies and high schools of the State have already com- 
menced the work of another year, or are soon to enter upon it. 
May it be a glorious work for the schools of Vermont. 


— The graded schools of Bennington opened Sept. 2, under 
the able supervision of Isaac W. Dunham, A.M., superintend- 
ent and principal. A teachers’ class will be formed on the ap- 
plication of a sufficient number of pupils. Graduates from 
the first course are licensed to teach any of the common 
schools of the State for a period of five years, and from the 
second course, ten years. 

— Brattleboro Academy commenced the year, Aug. 28, 
under favorable auspices. A full school were in attendance 
the first day, and many more are expected. C. E. Blake still 
continues at the head of the school. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Monatiquot School, at East Braintree, opened Sept. 
8 with good prospects for the coming year. Pupils will be re- 
ceived during the next two weeks; Rev. John M. Lord, prin- 
cipal. Mrs. Lord, the well-known teacher in elocution, will 
give special instruction in that department. 

— Chief-Justice Mellen Chamberlain, of the Boston munic- 
ipal court#& graduate of Dartmouth College and the Cam- 
bridge law school, has just been elected librarian of the Boston 
public library, in place of Justin Winsor, who resigned some 
time ago, and is now the Harvard college librarian. 

— The fall term of Williston Academy will begin Sept. 5, 
under the new principal, Professor Fairbanks. 

— Dr. Annie E. Fisher, who has been studying medicine in 
Europe, has been appointed lecturer on diseases of children at 
the Boston University Medical School. 

— Mr. Charles W. Stickney, of Arlington, has been engaged 
as principal of the high school at Harvard. 

— Principal Baldwin opens the high school of Pittsfield with 
85 pupils, a considerable increase over former terms. 

— Ex-Principal Whiton, of Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, will make his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— There is a prospect of a large freshman class at Williams 
College next year, about fifty applicants having passed already. 

— The fall term at Smith Academy, Hatfield, began the 28th 
ultimo, Miss Houghton, of Putney, Vt., is preceptress. 

— The census of school-children in Lawrence, just com- 
pleted, between the ages of five and fifteen, shows an aggregate 
of 6668 against 6088 last year. 

— Among the freshmen admitted to the Agricultural College 
at Amherst, is Gregory Caspariam, of Nicomedia, Asiatic 
Turkey. There are over 170 applicants for admission to the 
College up to date. 

— E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., 164 West Chester Park, makes 
a specialty of preparing young gentlemen and ladies to meet 
the entering and clearing conditions at Harvard and other col- 
leges; also for the supervisors’ first-class certificates. The 
success of Dr. Humphreys is well known among educated 
people. A gentleman prepared by him obtained first-class cer- 
tificate last April, and has since received a good appointment. 

— Nichols Academy has opened the fall term. George W. 
Tillson acts as assistant the present term. 

— At the Normal School examination at Salem there were 
73 applicants; admitted, 69. They were from 37 cities and 
towns, and 34 were high-school graduates. 

— Miss Mary Iloughton has been elected principal of the 
school at East Longmeadow. 

— The first of the institutes in charge of the Secretary and 
Agent of the Board is to be held at Rutland, Sept. 4, 5, and 6; 
the second of the series for the fall is to be held at Ashland 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th; and at Uxbridge, the 11th, 12th, and 
13th insts. Only an evening session will be held on the first 
days, so that the institutes will virtually continue for but two 
full days. 

— The West Newton English and Classical school begins its 
twenty-fifth year on September 18. This is a family and day 
school for both sexes, of the highest reputation. N. T. Allen 
is principal. 

— The fall term of the Millbury high school began Monday, 
August 26, with 60 pupils, in charge of Mr. Joseph Jackson, 
Jr., principal. Miss A. W. Allen, of Stafford, Ct., takes the 
place of Miss Hattie Holbrook, for this term. 

— Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., principal of the East Douglas high 
school, declines a $1,200 call, remaining there at an increase of 
salary. 

— The common schools of Dudley began on Monday. But 
few changes have been made in the corps of teachers. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS’ MEETING. 

A meeting of the Miller’s River School Officers’ Association 
was held at Greenfield, Aug. 21. J. F. Moors, of Greenfield, 
was elected president; Lyman Clark, of Petersham, secretary. 

The first question, 
“ Should Towns usually Appoint Superintendents of Schools ?’’ 
was discussed at length by the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation; by Mr. Putnam, of New Salem; and by Mr. Nye, of 
Dana. 

Mr. Dickinson said the necessity for some superintendency, 


- other than by school committees, is felt more fully by the 


school committees themselves than by anybody else. By their 
efforts the number of towns employing superintendents is in- 
creasing, and everywhere the plan of town superintendents 
meets with favor from the people. It is seen to result in ele- 
vating the standard of education, so that the towns employing 
such an officer have a marked advantage, in the character of 
the schools, over other places. The same results are seen in 
towns that are fortunate enough to have one person upon the 
committee who devotes himself fully to school affairs. But 
ordinarily the school committee-man does not neglect his own 
business for his duties as such ;— he would not be reélected if 
he should. The care of the school is incidental. The school 
superintendent makes the care of the schools his chief 


The speaker thought it was out of the question for each town 
to employ a person to superintend the schools; the burden to the 
small towns is greater than they can well bear. Hence he 
hoped to see a system adopted by the State which would fur- 
nish these officers, by a general tax. This would be the most 
effectual way of aiding the small towns to secure the same 
quality of education that the cities and large towns now en- 
joy. He specified among the duties of this officer that of ex- 
amining teachers; of assisting well-qualified teachers to per- 
manent places; of securing to schools, teachers suited to par- 
ticular kinds of work; of assisting in making out courses of 
study, and of instructing the whole body of teachers in the 
philosophy and in the art of teaching; it involved school at- 
tendance also. 

Mr. Willard Putnam, of New Salem, thought the secretary 
had hit upon a plan that was feasible for improving the schools; 
the superintendency would do much for the schools if it could 
keep them supplied with competent teachers, and especially if it 
resulted in preventing the operation of local influences; towns 
having the district-system were subjected to great loss from 
the preference given to persons residing in the towns, or re- 
lated to the committees. He had hoped to see the board of 
education pursue the policy inaugurated some years since, of 
urging upon the legislature the levying of a State tax for 
the support of the schools; this would furnish the means of 
paying a superintendent, or several of them, for each county. 
He thought that measure should have been pressed upon the 
attention of the legislature, till the wealth of the State should 
be more equally taxed for the education of the children of all 
parts of the State. 

Mr. Nye, of Dana, said the employment of a person in his 
town to superintend the schools as they ought to be, will cost 
all the town raises for the entire education of the children; 
and if the money were raised in the town, he feared it would 
be expended upon some one living within its borders; there 
were few towns that had suitable persons for the work of su- 
perintending. The secretary had complimented the school 
committees; but the fact that such stock as himself was used 
to make school committees of, was enough to satisfy anybody 
that suitable men could not be found in the towns; it required 
an expert in teaching to teach teachers, and it is teaching that 
our teachers need. Guyot taught him more geography in half 
an hour than he had learned in years of teaching. 

He should welcome the superintendent who could guide 
him and his teachers into some methods of teaching which 
had a basis in sound philosophy. And nothing would accom- 
plish this except a general law, which should with the measure 
provide for the liberal compensation of the persons employed. 
The heavy burden which many of the towns have to 
bear for the support of the schools, should be lifted by the 
State that enforces the education. He pointed out the ine- 
qualities between the wealthy and the poor towns; Boston 
gives 40 weeks of schooling where his town gives 24 weeks; 
she pays $30 for each child where his town pays $7.00 or $8.00; 
she pays $15 to $20 a week for teachers, whilst his town was 
paying but $6.00 or $7.00; and the little done at Dana is a hard 
tax, while the much done at Boston is easy. Equal education 
implies equally experienced supervision; and this implies equal 
taxation; and this in turn means a general levy upon the 
State as a whole. 

The next question discussed was, 

“Can the Branches of Study in the Common Schools be 
either Abridged or Extended?” 

Mr. Clarke, of Petersham, thought the course in arithmetic 
could be much abridged by omitting the mental arithmetic as 
a separate study. Geography could be largely abridged. He 
believed this abridgement was needed in order that the branches 
of political economy, of botany, and especially of bookkeeping 
may be introduced. 

Mr. Walton expressed the opinion that the written arith- 
metic should proceed with the mental from the first; this 
would be a great saving in time, and would result in a more 
practical knowledge, as well as afford a better discipline. He 
condemned the study of arithmetic to the exclusion of lan- 
guage and the elements of science. 

Mr. Barber, of Bernardston, would have arithmetic omitted 
altogether, till the child was 10 or even 12 years of age. He 
had known of several instances of pupils beginning the study 
after this age, and in each case they had the advantage at the 
age of 15 or 16 years of those who had begun earlier. Mr. 
Barber desired to see much more attention paid to the study 
of language in the schools, both for its grammar and for the 
rhetoric, though he did not mean that these sciences should be 
pursued as he feared they would be if introduced into the 
schools; what he wished to see was more attention to accu- 
racy of expression and to the right use of language. He 
wanted to see more of the study of plants, with the objects in 
hand; less study of books until the child was 12 years of age. 
Our children and our people need to learn to think, and to ex- 
press thoughts in a logical order; but through the exclusive use 
of text-books they fail of an independent thinking, and are 
easily led to repeat and to adopt the opinions of other people. 

Mr. Hubbard, agent of the Board of Education, agreed with 


concern. 


the last speaker, that arithmetic should not be taught to 


young children, but numbers could be taught from the earliest 
age that the child could study anything. He was greatly in 
favor of a thorough drill in mental arithmetic, though he 
would not object to pursuingjthe}written arithmetic at the same 
time. 

The sentiment of the meeting was embodied in the resolu- 
tions, which reiterate the resolution and petition of a year 
ago in favor of a law requiring the appointment of county 
or district superintendents; commend action on the part of 
the towns appointing local superintendents; and argue that 
whenever the State requires, under heavy penaltjes for every 
violation, that each city and town shall maintain schools of 
such grades, in such numbers, and for such times as she 
deems best, determines the qualifications of the teachers, pre- 
scribes the branches of study to be taught, the mode of admin- 
istration, and the means of securing attendance; and since 
the burdens of taxation thus imposed are now very unequally 
borne by the towns and cities, it demands that, in imitation of 
the larger number of the States of the Union, the State enact 
a law which shall tend to equalize the tax for the support of 
the schools, either by an increase of the school fund or by a 
permanent State tax. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Everett E. Whipple, of Westerly, has received the ap- 
pointment to the West Point Military Academy, he having 
passed the best examination in the competitive trial. 

— Rey. S. S. Griswold, superintendent of schools in Hopkin- 
ton, suggests that penalties be imposed upon school officers for 
failure to do their duties, 

— Prof. J. W. Daniels, late principal of Lonsdale High 
School, has accepted the position of teacher of Latin and 
Greek in the Westbrook Seminary, at Westbrook, Me., and en- 
tered upon his duties on the 21st ult. Mr. L, P. Merriam, 
A.M., late of the school of Mowry and Goff, a graduate of 
Amherst, takes his place. 

— The fall term of Greenwich Academy commenced on 
Tuesday, 26th ult. 

— Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Schools, and 
Prof. J. P. Greenough, principal of Normal School, conducted 
a successful institute at Hopkinton last week. 

— The State Normal School resumed its session on Tuesday, 
the 8d. The building on Benefit street not being finished, the 
building hitherto occupied is still used. 

— The Rhode Island School of Design is to occupy rooms in 
the Hoppin Homestead building, of Providence. Mr. Charles 
A. Barry, late supervisor of drawing in Boston, is appointed 
head-master. Mr. Barry was for six years supervisor of draw- 
ing in the Boston public schools, and he is one of the original 
eight members who founded, in 1858, the now celebrated 
Boston Art Club, whose secretary he was for four years. He 
holds certificates granted by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, for drawing, painting, and modeling, obtained by 
Psuccessful work in the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and 
has had an experience of over twenty years as an art teacher. 
Printed forms of application will shortly be ready for delivery 
to all persons desirous of becoming students. 

— Mr. Isaac O. Winslow, a recent graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and a young geutleman who has had successful expe- 
rience in teaching, has been appointed principal of the Fed- 
eral street grammar school of Providence. 

— The most important Revolutionary battle fought in 
Rhode Island was duly commemorated last week, under the 
auspices of the F. L. I. V. Association. The oration was de- 
livered by Hon. S. G. Arnold; speeches were made by Gover- 
nor Van Zandt, Sheriff Manchester; Major Brown, of Putnam 
Phalanx, and his Judge Advocate; Col. S. P. Colt, of Bristol; 
Mayor Sumner, of Hartford; Prof. J. Lewis Diman, of Provi- 
dence. Among those present at the celebration was a lady 
who is a distant relative of General Lafayette. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD.—The autumn.term of the schools in this city 
commenced on Wednesday, Sept. 4. There is but little change 
in the corps of teachers. Mr. Pearl, who has for several years 
been a successful teacher in the Northeast district, has re- 
signed and accepted a business situation at the West. Mr. E. 
S. Gerard, late of Southington, succeeds Mr. Pearl. 

A new school is to be opened in the South district, and four 
rooms will be occupied. Miss W. B. Tyler will be principal, 
assisted by Misses Grace E. Robertson, Lilian A. Andrews, and 
M. J. McGovern. 

The schools of Hartford have an excellent and well-merited 
reputation. The high school, under the judicious manage 
ment of Joseph Hall, A.M., is undoubtedly one of the very 
best schools in New England. A large number of pupils from 
surrounding towns avail themselves of the advantages of this 
school, paying a tuition fee. ; 

Messrs. Morse and Barrows have been so long connected 
with the schools of Hartford as to be almost an indispensable 
part of the educational interests of the city. May they for 
many years continue their important work. 4 

The South district was for a long serieé of years under tbe 


excellent management of Mr. Harris. At his decease, some 
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five years ago, Colonel Baker was appointed his successor, and 
well filled the position for a year or two, when he was suddenly 


removed by death. He was succeeded by the present incum-|inasmuch as it is the authority of the Departments at Wash- 


bent, J. M’E. Drake, who is, we are informed, doing a very 
satisfactory work. 

The female seminary building has been greatly improved 
during vacation weeks, and will continue under its popular and 
successful principal, Mr. Gage, assisted by an able corps of 
teachers, of whom the only new one is Mr. Arthur N. Hollister, 
a teacher of excellent reputation, and late employed in the 
Hartford high school. 


— The schools of Winsted opened this week. M. A. Bailey, 
of Middlefield, is principal of the East School, and Emory L. 
Mead, of Patterson, N. Y., of the West School. Miss Lilian 
Rockwell will continue her kindergarten school, and Miss 
Skinner a private school. 

— Mr. Moses F. Gay, late principal of the Hill street school, 
New London, is to be one of the editors of the Waterbury 
Valley Index. Mrs. Charles S. Starr succeeds him in the 
school. While we hope the Index may flourish with a gay 
editor, we trust the school will enjoy the enlightening rays of 
a star of no mean magnitude or brilliancy. More of the New 
London schools hereafter. 

— Mark Pitman, principal of the Woolsey School, New 
Haven, has resigned. 

— Yale College feels the pressure. During the past seven 
years ithas run behind $80,000 in its finances. 


LITERARY. 


[From the Phila. Chronicle-Herald, of May 11, 1878.) 


SOME REASONS WHY “ WORCESTER” IS PREFERRED 
TO “ WEBSTER.” 


Volumes might be written respecting the special features of 
these two dictionaries, but in this article it is proposed to 
briefly present only a few salient points which are worthy of 
consideration in connection with an examination of the two 
works. 

Probably there is no better course for arriving at a correct 
estimate of the value of anything than a reference to the opin- 
ions of those who have made a study of the question to be de- 
termined, and whose acknowledged abilities warrant this con- 
fidence. Applying this test to the dictionaries, the result is 
unquestionably in favor of Worcester. Referring to such en- 
dorsements, we find that 

AMONG EDUCATORS. 
the position of Worcester is well defined by the opinions of the 
late Hon. Horace Mann, who wrote: 1 

“For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching, 
I have endeavored to conform to the orthography and pronun- 
ciation as contained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. I suppose 
them to cy prnens the highest standard recognized by the best 
writers and speakers in England and in this country.” 

And of Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., president of Yale Col- 
lege, who states: 

“The best works of the kind have been freely consulted, 
and among them the well-known dictionary of Dr. Joseph E. 
Worcester, which is so honorable to the industry of the au- 
thor and the scholarship of the country.” 

Besides, its recognition as the standard by a number of the 
leading universities and colleges, and its adoption by the 
Boards of Education of many of the States, and numerous 
cities and towns, are conclusive evidence of its merits from an 
educational point of view. The New York Evening Post 
(March 26, 1877) pertinently observes: 

- It follows from this with unerring accuracy that Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, being preferred over all others by scholars 
and men of letters, should be used by the youth of the coun- 
try, and adopted in the common schools.”’ 

To define the position of such a work 

AMONG SCIENTISTS, 
it is impossible to reach higher authorities than Prof. Joseph 
Henry, LL.D., of the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, 


and the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, LL.D. Professor Henry 
wrote: 


P At the commencement of the operations of this Institu- 
res I referred the question as to the dictionary the Smithso- 
Pe an should adopt as the standard for spelling and definitions 
4 commission of literary gentlemen, and on their recom- 
mendation adopted that of orcester, which has been contin- 
ued as the standard to the present time.”’ 


And from among Professor Agassiz’s numerous commenda- 
tions, we quote: 


“ [have long considered Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary su- 
Perior to any other work of its kind.” 
W, AMONG MEN OF LETTERS, 

orcester is avowedly preferred, as the New York Herald 
(April 9, 1877) states: 


aa The best English writers and the most particular Ameri- 
writers use Worcester as their authority.” 


Commendations now before us from such distinguished |judgment. Worcester’s is the soberer and safer book, and 


— and scholars as Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sum- 
= Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Ev- 
t, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, Bayard Taylor, Mem- 


Furthermore, Worcester may be regarded as 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


ington. From the Hon. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, who has long made a study of these matters, the pub- 
lishers received the following letter: 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 17, 1875. 
Gentlemen:—The report having been made that Webster's 
English Dictionary is adopted as the standard by national 
officers, to the exclusion of Worcester’s, | take occasion to say 
that, so far as the Library of Congress is concerned, Webster has 
never been followed in orthography in printing its catalogues, 
reports, or any other documents. On the contrary, wherever 
proofs from the Congressional Printing Office embody the inno- 
vations upon English orthography which Webster introduced, 
they are invariably returned with corrections restoring the 
established spelling, as represented by Worcester and the 
usage of nglish writers. 


ery respectfully, A. R. Sporrorp, 


Librarian of Vongress.” 

A point worthy of careful consideration is the fact that 
readers who have been taught at school to spell according to 
Webster, as soon as they arrive at an age warranting the use of 
their own discrimination, adopt the style preferred by Worces- 
ter, and it is singularly the case that many parties (the ma- 
jority, from our observation) who claim Webster as their au- 
thority, spell the test-words according to Worcester. Would 
it not be best, therefore, that all youth should be instructed 
from the commencement in accordance with what their ma- 
tured judgment, and scholars’ opinions, influence them to ac- 
cept in latter years as being correct and in 
** CONFORMITY WITH THE ACCEPTED USAGE,” 
as it is expressed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New- 
York Tribune, in a letter (August 15, 1877) from which the 
following is quoted ? 


‘* After our recent strike we made the change to Worcester 

as our authority in spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves into con- 

formity with the accepted usage, as well as to gratify the de- 

sire of most of our staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. 

——, Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley, and Mr. John R. C. 
assard. 


Besides, the orthography of Worcester is used in a large 
majority of the standard and popular works that are daily read, 
as well as in the leading periodicals and papers of the day. 

It is a well-known fact that Webster’s Dictionary contained 
so many eccentricities in the way of spelling,—‘* capricious and 
baseless fluctuations and variations,”’ as the Philadelphia Press 
(Feb. 9, 1877) designates them, — that it was found absolutely 
necessary to repeatedly revise the work, and each time the ed- 
itors introduced the style preferred by Worcester in place of 
the many innovations of Webster. Regarding these changes, the 
New York Independent (Oct. 18, 1877) remarks: 


‘*Worcester’s Dictionary is generally acknowleged to be the 
standard authority, especially in spelling and pronunciation, 
and many publishers and newspapers, like the Tribune, which 
for a time adopted Webster as an authority, have gone back to 
Worcester. In these departments the editors of the last and 
only good edition of Webster have confessed the superiority of 
Worcester by giving up many of the peculiarities of the pre- 
vious editions. They Rete simply Worcesterized their diction- 
ary, thereby greatly improving it. Either dictionary is good 
enough in its definitions, and where they differ in orthography 
and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester, and here is the chief 
use of a dictionary.”’ 


Webster’s Dictionary still contains many of its eccentric 
spellings, giving the reader in some cases the option of other 
forms, but a dictionary should not be edited on the principle of 
allowing the consulter to “‘ make his choice.”” 

Dr. Worcester, in his younger days, was engaged with others 
in the revision of Webster’s Dictionary, and in Worcester’s 
Quarto Dictionary we have the result of this experience, 
coupled with the fruits of later investigations and maturer 
judgment, and it may be considered 

THE CROWNING LABOR 

of a scholar who devoted the third of a century to philological 
studies. For years the present publishers of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary were associated with the publication of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, and few have had a better opportunity of learning 
their weak and strong points. It is hardly probable, there- 
fore, with this experience, that, unless they were satisfied with 
the superiority of the principles of Worcester, they would 
have recently invested what may be termed a “ fortune”’ in 
the purchase of this great property. Had the same amount of 
money and energy been employed in advertising and pushing 
Worcester as has been expended for that purpose on Webster, 
the former work would stand with people generally where it 
now does, on its merits alone, with the scholars and cultivated 
readers of America and England,—/far in advance of all others. 
After all, the preference for Worcester, which is now gain- 
ing ground so rapidly, is probably due to the reasons so tersely 
summed up by England’s greatest literary authority, the Lon- 
don Atheneum, which concludes an unprejudiced and elabor- 
ate review of the two dictionaries as follows: 

‘The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; 
but with Webster it is diligence in combination with fanciful- 
ness; with Worcester, in combination with good sense and 


may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON.” 


minger, Stephens, Lipscomb, etc., amply attests this fact. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


How To TAKE CARE OF THE EYES, with advice to Parents 
and Teachers in Regard to the Management of the Eyes 
of Children. By Henry C. Angell, M.D., professor of Oph- 
thalmology in Boston University. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price 50 cents. 


The title of this book of seventy pages correctly indicates its 
character. The important subject of which it treats is pre- 
sented in simple language, accompanied by numerous illustra- 
tions. The book ought to go into the hands of every parent 
and teacher. 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. R. Millar, 
B.E., civil engineer; assistant lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Teachers of descriptive geometry will find this volume wor-, 
thy of their attention. The author lays down in a plain way, 
the elementary principles of geometry, on which the discussion 
of the main subject rests; and then, by gradually progressive 
steps, develops and clearly illustrates by diagrams and prac- 
tical applications, the truths of the important science of which 
he treats. A peculiar and useful feature of the work is the 
representations of points, lines, and planes in perspective, as 
well as by the ordinary modes of representation. 


HAMMERSMITH: His HARVARD Days. Chronicled by Mark 
Sibley Severance. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Some of the most interesting of English books have been 
written from the experiences of their authors, in their associ- 
ation with the great schools or universities of England. This 
carefully-written and entertaining volume proves that the 
younger American university furnishes material for tales 
equally fascinating with those of the old world. 

Hammersmith is a book that every lover of ‘‘ Fair Harvard ” 
will read with special delight. Its style is bright and fresh, 
and contains just enough of the romantic element to make it 
highly relishable to all who will find themselves going over 
familiar walks in Boston and its classic suburb, where the now 
famous university stands. 

The sketches and pictures of college life, which this attract- 
ive and interesting volume contains, during our war times, 
will bring back to the memory vividly the noble sacrifices made 
by the patriotic young men of that institution for the preser- 
vation of the Union. Those of us who know well the refined 
culture and literary tastes of the writer and his gifted mother, 
will rejoice that this book gives promise of a literary career of 
no ordinary character. Every Bostonian and graduate of 
Harvard will heartily welcome this diversified story, abounding 
in reminders of associations, which will take them back to 
days when they dwelt in a world peculiarly their own. 


In THE WILDERNESS. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price 50 cents. 


Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s Adirondack sketches, which 
were recently published in the Atlantic Monthly, and which 
were so generally commended for the admirable manner in 
which they painted the humorous aspects of camping-out, are 
here collected in book form, The readers of this little volume 
have a genuine literary treat in store for them. In addition to 
the Adirondack papers there is one entitled ‘‘ How Spring 
Came in New England,” which is one of the most entertain- 
ing articles we have read. The book is just such a one 
as the summer tourist wants to take into the wilderness, or 
anywhere, for entertaining reading. 


Tue ELLSwortH METHOD OF ESSENTIAL PENMANSHIP. A 
New and Complete Guide for Pupils and Teachers of Writing. 
By H. W. Ellsworth, author of Systematically Arranged 
Copy Books, Tracing Method, and Reversible Writing Books. 
New York: H. W. Ellsworth, publisher. The American 
News Company, general trade agents. 


This admirably printed and illustrated manual of penman- 
ship contains the rules and principles requisite to teaching the 
science and art. Mr. Ellsworth has for nearly twenty years 
been a prominent author and very successful teacher in this 
important department of culture, and this manual contains 
the accumulated experience in authorship and observation 
among schools, and will be a valuable auxiliary to the teachers 
of the country. 


AGAMENTIcUS. By E. P. Tenney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price $1.50. 

This is an eccentric tale of New England life, one hundred 
and fifty years ago, quite in contrast with Coronation,a story 
of the forest and the sea, by the same author. The influence 
and power of the pastor and preacher, imbued with the magic 
elements of personal kindness and love, is brought out in 
striking passages of quaint humor and pathos. He trans- 
formed a settlement in the State of Maine, in that early time, 
from a rude and uncultured condition into a place where re- 
ligious character and spiritual earnestness was made the ruling 
force in society. 

Chapter five, containing David Benson’s sermon of ‘‘ The 
Bees,’’ is of itself of such classic merit as to make the book 
stand among the best in literature of its particular class. 
Beautifully bound, in square 16mo form, it is a credit to the 


— The September number of Good Times (Vol. II., No. 1) 
is justf{out. (See advertisement on first page.) 


enterprising publishers, and will merit a large sale. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

The Playmate. - - - - - - - Uncle Herbert. J.B. Lippincott & Co. $1 
Story-book. - - - « ¥ “ as 1 
“ Books: cont. “ My Primer,” “ My Pet Book,” “ My 
Indestructible My ” Primer. - - - “ 
Winein the Word. - - - - - - Coles. Nelson & Phillips. 

estone rs. - - - ‘ 
Our South ‘American Cousins. - Taylor. “ 1 
A Heart on, - - - - - - an n. . rsop 
New Paul and Virginia. - - - - - Mallock Scribner & Welford. 1 
Precious Stones and Gems. _ - Streeter. bad 9 


Goognotees Surveying. Van Nostrand’s Science Ser., 
The W 


andering Jew. per. 


Ten Thousand a Year. New ed., 12mo, pp. 904, cloth extra. Samuel Warren. 
The Three Guardsmen. New ed., 12mo, pp. 487, cl. extra. <5 men 


Normal First Reader. Pp. 80, boards. 

Normal Second Reader. Pp. 144, boards, - - 
Normal Third Reader. . 192, boards. - . 
Normal Fourth Reader. . 256, cloth. - - 
Normal Fifth Reader. Pp. 416,cloth. - - 
Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. 16mo, pp. 416. 
Saintly Workers. 12mo, - 

A Week at the Lakes, and What Came of It. 4to. 
Macuil'an’s Progressive German Course. 2 vols. - 
After Kindergarten—What? 12mo, pp. 110, boards. 
Ahn’s Second French Reader. 12mo. - - 
Key to Ahn's Second French Reader. 12mo, boards. 
Topical Course of Study. 18mo, pp. 136, cloth. - 
Map-Drawing with Duplex Rule. 4to, pp. 32, paper. 


- J.P. Atkinson. “ “ 


3. D. Van Nostrand & Co. 
Kohler. B. Westerman & Co, 
Porter & Coates. 


oe 


- Henry E. Roscoe. 
Fred. W. Farrar. 


G. Eugéne Fasnacht. 

- and Mann. E. Steiger. 
Dr. P. Henn. 
“ ‘ 

R. C. Stone. A. 8. Barnes & Co, 75 

- M. V. Marshall. 25 


English History in Short Stories. Sm. 12mo, pp. 180, cloth. « “-< 1 00 
PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


North American Review, — Oct., 1878. Allen 
of for 1817-8. J 
endar of the University o or . Jas. 
B. Angell, LL D., President. 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: Mich- 
Catalogue of Chemicals an emical Apparatus. By 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Philadelphia. 

Report of Board of Education and Supt. of Denver, 
Col; Col. Aaron Gove, ore 

Annual Circular of Howell ( Mich.) Public Schools, and 
Supt.’s Report; 1878. Elihu B. Fairfield, Supt. 


Journal of the Woman’s Education Union, London, 
Eng.; August, 1878. 

Hall's Journal of Health; September, 1878, E. H. 
Gibbs, Editor, New York. 

Outline of Institute Work for the use of Instructors in 

the Michigan Teachers’ Institutes; 1878. 

A New View of the Weather Question. By Isaac P. 

Noyes, Washington, D. C. 

Ninth Annual Catalogue of Swarthmore College, Pa. 

Edward H. McGill, Pres. 

American College Directory and Universal Catalogue of 

Schools. C. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


As the evenings increase in length, and the 
opportunity for private study is furnished, we 
invite our readers to consider the importance 
of microscopical investigations, and in this 
connection would direct the attention of our 
readers to the card of Joseph Zentmeyer, 147 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, on the first 


page of Tae JouRNAL. Mr. Zentmeyer has 
the reputation of making instruments une- 
qualed by any manufacturer in the world. All 
persons desiring to secure a good instrument 
are advised to send for a catalogue giving prices 
and styles. 


WE learn that the new Natural Philosophy, 
by Prof. Elroy M. Avery, published by Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co. of New York, is meeting witha 
hearty reception from teachers, and that the 


book has already been extensively introduced 
and is in active demand. See the second page 
of Tae JourNAL for the announcement of 
new text-books by these enterprising publishers 
of standard works for schools and colleges. 


OvrR musical readers will rejoice to know that 
Messrs. Ditson & Co., of Boston, announce on 
our first page a new musical weekly paper. 
The first number will appear Sept. 7, and will 
be entitled Ditson & Co.’s Musical Record. It 
wlll be under the able editorial management of 
Mr. William H. Clarke, and will be a true mu- 
sical paper, impartial in ite character, and con- 
taining bright and interesting articles on all 


subjects pertaining to musical culture and 
progress. The subscription-price will be $2.00; 
and the Record will furnish more than 360 
pages of choice music during each year. For 
sample copies, address Oliver Ditson & Co., 
457 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


On the second page of Tue JouRNAL will 
be found an attractive advertisement of Messrs. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, of 528 Arch street, Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturers and dealers in Chem- 
icals and Chemical Apparatus especially adapt- 
ed for schools of all grades. This old and re- 
liable firm are among the foremost manufac- 
turers in the world, and their goods can be re- 
lied upon. They furnish the best assortment 
at reasonable rates. Their catalogue has been 
carefully revised, and contains an extended list 
of Chemicals for Photography, Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, Experiment, and Analysis. The Appa- 


ratus and Utensils of the Laboratory are of the 
most approved form and quality. The most 
important articles are fully described, and the 
forms of many illustrated by euts. Applica- 
tions by mail for a catalogue should be accom- 
panied with the postage,—three cents. 


FLoripa.—All persuus desirous of learning 
about Florida, will do well to subscribe for the 
Weekly Sun and Press, the largest and the 


leading paper in that State. It is published at 
Jacksonville, Fla, 


FOOD CURE. 


A System of the Application of Food Elements 
to overcome Mental and Physical 
Debility. 

A PAMPHLET OF 76 PAGES, 

BY VIRGIL W. BLANCHARD, M.D., 
Showing the relations of Food to 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

CHRONIC DISEASE, 
FATIGUE AND SLEEP, 
MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, 
INSANITY, 
And other subjects. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. F 


‘ounded by 
Prest, John Adams. Prepares 8 for Coll in the 
most thorough manner. Dim 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 


Classical and Scientific. | . 8. SPAULDING, Prine, 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 


Cal. Rev. DAviD Ph.D., Prince. 
Gs UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2569—265 


Iston St, 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate yy of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special,students received 
in all sections of Upper Department, ll 
'NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
A year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the pometre Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblica ‘or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bua BEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D, PATTEN, 52 az 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
B for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, J. Greoory, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


“Laugh and Grow Fat.’ 


This ancient bit of advice is well enough for 
** spare’ people, but how about those who are 
already too fat? What is to become of them ? 
Sit still, and I'll tell you. After many experi- 
ments, extending through months of patient 
investigation and toil, the celebrated analytical 
chemist, J. C. Allan, has perfected and given 
to the world Allan's Anti-Fat. Thus far, in 
several hundred cases, this great remedy has 
never failed to reduce a corpulent person from 
three to six pounds per week. It is perfectly 
harmless and positively efficient. Sold by 
druggists. 184 


Any Second-hand School-Book Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 
iss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wel 


ELOCUTION AND- ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, «a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods tanght in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ing and dial es. Paper, 35c; cloth, T5c. 

EST HINGS FROM BEST AU- 
THORS. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. 1. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos.4,5,and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, U5 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60x 72 inchea, $8.00. 

a Any of the above publications sent id, on 
receipt of price. J.W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


T. MELLIGAN 
164 tf 72% Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


/° WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gxo. F, MaGoun, D.D. 


ONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. Corre- 
spond with J.C. HUTCHISON, Vice-Pres’t. 180 


ye URY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc,, address the Prest., C. B. HuLBerr. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., WwW. ANDREWS. 


§ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean, College of Fine Arts—G.F.Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cy vs D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
poe All departments in charge of experienced 
ofessors, 

Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 

6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 

For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. lL» two 
ore all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 

ress Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. 
$300 a Year. Address 
Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Addsess Cas. C, BRAGDON, Principal, 46 zz 


Mee WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and — Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E, MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, aud Wood-Carving. Rev. Davip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 uz 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized phe at the States in the Union. 
TRAM OnocuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


|A/ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 

HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 

For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Cc. 106 zz 

PROFESSIONAL. 


Bott YN COLLEGIA TE AND POL YTECH.- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Departmen SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston, 


i quare, N.Y. |ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
190 | address MowRY: & GOFF, Principals. 130 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
D I R E te T O R » # G Boarding School for both sexes. Ex nses moderate, 
—— or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 
COLLEGES. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Masical Institute, and 
D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
63 zz 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, 
ys for Colne or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A M. 


“IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes, Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific § Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oy equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Wrsi NEWTON English and Classical School. 
“Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 3A zz 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 

GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classical. 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 

ebraska, 182 1 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M***: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER Smirn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russe, Principal. 


D STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878, For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. ZZ 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J.G. ScoTT. _ 133 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Cos Il. 181 


DERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 az 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will — on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 


33° West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORKE- 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
MIss M. COR, Principal. 


Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C, Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


I Oct. 24. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


NEW ENGLAND OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, 
circular or information, address F, B, Snow. 
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Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, Pub. and Importer, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 

GOOD IMPORTED BOOKS AT NET PRICES. 

il, edited A. H. Bryce, illus.,.......... 3.10 
Virgil, edited by Kennedy, with 
J. Coningtan. vols., 8mo.,..13.40 
—— abri from Conington, 2 vols., 16mo, 3.60 
—— edited by Young, (Weale Series), ...1.40 
Hower. The Iliad, Books I.—VI. (Weale Ser.)...60 
Catalogue of imported classical books on application. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
p red to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents, T new and 
enlar, Catal sent tis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon rece A} of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. ° 153 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Secial Science, $2. 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3. 
Carey’s Prin, of Social Science, 3 vols., 10. 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1. 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 
ilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


KELLY, PIET & 00., 


PUBLISH BALTIMORE, Md. 


Creery's Illustrated Primary Speller,..$0.35 
Creery's Grammar School Spelier, ........60 
Creery’s Catechinm United States Hist.,...50 
Kerney'’s Catechiam United States Hist.,..25 
Kerney’s (Irving's) Series of School Cate- 
chisms, embracing Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry Mythology, English History, Grecian and 
Roman History and Antiquities, etc., each ..... 20 
Epiteme Miistori@ Sacra@............... «... 
Viri Romz........ 75. Phaedrus.............50 
Ovid's Select Fables....... 
Newell & Creery's Series of Readers. 
Newell's New Revised Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Iustitate Series of Math. 
Browne & Scharf's Sch’i Hist. of Maryland. 


Low rates for introduction. Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. Specimen copies for examination 
with a view to introduction sent by mail on receipt of 
half retail price. 143 f 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


25 
50 
00 
25 


Multam in Parve; Pro Bono Publico. 


Ripe Educational Works 


PENMANSHIP, 
By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1, Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and Printin 
Charts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depart. 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing Book. For Primary 
and Grammar es. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover. Per dozen, $1.20. 
anited, ‘Three to mason any ‘Writing 

° ree to an 
Book. Per 75 cents. 

4. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Com tion and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
a with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Elisworth’s Reversible Examination Pa . Two 
sizes. No. 1,7x9; No. 2, 8x10%. Ada to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheéts united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 
es iUsworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
uide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 es 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction, 75 cents. 


These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 stron 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 

any competing series. Address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New Vork, 
(Care Am, News Co., Genl. Trade Agts.) 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of Scheel 
Books, ot ool and Miscellaneous 
Catal es on app poe ern languages. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoeahof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


176 tf 


180 tf 


—H, W. Meyers, Creston, Jowa. 
NCIS B. 
bred 16 Hawley Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Contains nearly 3000 Questions and Answers on the 


ceasfully in the different grades of schools; of inesti- 


every question and answer full of interest. Price $1.25. 


tory prices, terms to Agents, &c. Address 


PUBLICATIONS. 


De Graff's School-Room Guide, $1.50 
The Regents’ Questions, with Keys, 2.00 
Beebe’s First Steps among Figures, 1.00 
Roe’s Workin Number, . . . .50 
The School-Room Song Budget, 
The School-Room Chorus, 
Common-School Law, a 

Btc., etc. 


Send for Full Catalogue. 


Gar~ Any book post-free on receipt of the price. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Pubs., 
182 d SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Agents Wanted. 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGEMAN, 


‘The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 


ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
git, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 

AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. EpWARDS 
A. PARK, D.D. 

Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. Ez- 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 

Address GEO. M. SMETH & CO., 
Publishers, 

184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


This book needs no Endorszement.—Dnr. Parmer. 


AGENTS WANTED D 
Te 
NEW BOOK, wom 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will tind this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal, Circulars free. Address J, C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


Friends of Education, 
YOUR ATTENTION! 
The Common-School Question Book 


branches of study taught in our schools.. Used suc- 


mable value to Teachers and those contemplating 
teaching ; very valuable in every family for reference; 


A Grand Work for Ageuts. 


See advertisement in THE JOURNAL of July 25th. 
Send 3 cent stamp for descriptive circular, introduc- 


C. W. HAGAR 
181 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N.Y. 


Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 
CTIVE MIVEN MPLOYMENT 
CENTS ooD VERY WHERE! 


oods, Notions, 


tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods. until 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 
others out of 
employment. 
communication witb al 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory 


ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 

AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green —_~ a 

wong AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 St., 
enn. 


ARVERTISE RS HERALD. 


tents, [ancy 
otions, ictares, | Goods rames, 
Books, Magazines, 

pecialties, Jewelry, Tuys, Sta- 
different arti- 


taple Uames, 
hromos, jach 


Papers, Hedicines, 


on have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
should at once 

EWIBE AGENT piace himself in 
rms everywhere who want 

ublished in the world. 


GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 


hiladelphia, 


You 
Want 
secure a copy of the latest edition, The work will be 


sent by express (freight to be paid by the recipient), or 
may be taken at our 


Journals of Education. 


Do WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 
DICTIONARY ? 


SIX NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $15.00 sent us _ will 


ffice free of cost. 


ow is the time to get this magnificent work. 
Address Ww. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


181 16 Hawley Street, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN| 


The Journal, six months (1 vol.), 
The Journal, 6 mos., with Portrait, 2.25 
The Journal, with the 4 Portraits, 


The above must be to one Address. 


THE “ GOOD TIMES,” { 


_ Contains Recitations, Dialogues, Declamations, Songs, Tableaux, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


WARRANTED, ignating No. 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


155 


| Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


{ZOSEPH GILLOTTS,} ace FYNDALL'S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55. 


Address, or call on 
W. E. SHELDON, 


184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Best and Cheapest Educational Publications ! 


A Bronze Medal #4 Paris Exhibition. 


> 


OUR NEW 


DEPARTURE. 


The National | 


oF 


New- England 


EDUCATION, 


Commencing Sept. ist, 1878. 


OLD PRICE. 
Payable in Advance, .... . $3.00 
Payable during the Year, ... 3.20 


$2.50 per Year, strictly in Advance. 


NEW PRICE. 
Payable in Advance, .... . $250 
Payable during the Year, ... 3.00 


EMMA WILLARD, 


$1.50 


5.00 


. EVERY CHILD-INSTRUCTOR 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


Devoted solely to the Interests of Primary Instruction. 


PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


THE JOURNAL witH PREMIUMS. 


For Six New Subscribers and $15.00, a Copy of , 
“Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” 


The Journal with either of the Four Portraits: 


HORACE MANN, 


OO LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
GEO. PEABODY. 


The Journal, with Zeagher, 3.00 
The Journal, with Good es, 3.00 
The Journal, with both Magazines, 3.50 


NEEDS, AS AN ASSISTANT, 


Per Annum, strictly in Advance,} 91.00 


OF PRACTICAL USE FOR 


For any information concerning the 


$5 10 $20 worth $5 free. 


» Portland, Me. 


$66 Addie Terms and 


$5 outfit 
H. & Co., Portland, Me. 


181b 


THOMAS wW. 


Ten Numbers a Year (monthly) 
Per Annum, strictly in advance, 


ALL ENTERTAINMENTS! 


$1.00 


Good Canvassing Agents will be paid Liberal Commissions. 


above Publications, address 


BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rroxorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, M.A., Yale College. 
These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, 
Second Reader, . .20 
Third Reader, .25 
Fourth Reader, 35 
Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 
M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New- 
177 6 Hawley 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


New Maps, New Dress, New Type, and 
y New [llustrations. 


Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographics. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


184 b 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pemn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Cl ‘cs. 
Coppee’s F th Literature. 
ite’s ny. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessens in Euglish; 
Menderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., ls 


-COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, Da ; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD'S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 84c.; Exchange, 60c. - 
These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
down to They are 
arnished with new plates, engrav maps, and “all 
the modern andere” 


THE LATEST OUT. 


Specimen copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
reas the Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 


BOSTON : E. C. MoCLInrTock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wa. H. WaITNev, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO: F. 8S. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Abercrombie’s Moral Philosephy, 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, -90 
Leveli’s United States Speaker, 1.25 


Levell’s New Schoo! Dialogues, 1.25 
Parker's Natural Phiioesephy (Plympton), 1 50 
Shurtieff’s Governmental Iustructor, .6 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 No. ith St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Bregy’s Guide to French Conversation. 
Cullenden Commercial Arithmetic. 
Ethics. 

reesbeck’s Practical Bookkeeping. (Coll. 
Heasten’s Physical Geo aphy. 
Lawreuce’s Model Speaker. 
Webb’s Model Etymeolo y- 
Wilsen’s Elementary A 

For information, addrese the 


bra. 
blishers, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers,| TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & 00., 
New and Valuable Text- Rooks. 
CRITTENDEN’ S NEW SERIES BO KKEEPING, 


3. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . Retail Price, $ .75 
25 


ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2. 

COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 

WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 1 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLIS. 
s Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 

Price for Exchange, . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 

Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60cts. 

For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


published by them : 
Cutter's Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet's Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


or WM. WARE & 


758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works The Franklin Series of Readers. 


By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
ical Readers. 


Anal 
_ By Hichard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 


By Malcolm MeVicar. 


Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 


By L. J. Campbell. 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of States. 


By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. vey. 
artl 


Bartley’s Scheol BKecords. 


J. 


The Song: henf. Tirasiec.) 
By 


. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Speller. 


By Mortimer A. Warren. 


Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 


keeping. By H. W. 
For full list, an iculars, address ers: 
6. 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
BReoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Andreww»’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vecail Culture. 
Pickeri Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuaight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Parteon’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Scries of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. ‘This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridapath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Peorbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete coarse in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their poe character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
ae Lett gate place them in advance of all other draw- 
ng 3. 

«"s Specimen pages and ferms mailed to any address, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


of En Literature. 

In a es of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 

Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 
Mintery of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 

. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


5|The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art EpvucationaL PuBLisHErs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawi 
prepared for public Pror. WALTER Samira, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 
The American Drawing Medels for the use 
pl jae nee schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
ence. 


Drawing Materials. 

% Natural Mistory Series. For schools 

ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
instruction with object- 


Pra 
and fa 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of 85 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75| Bradbury's Geometry and 
Bradbury’s Trigonome 
Bradbury's University 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 


Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
D. &.8.°s Tracing and Short Course. Taylor's Method of 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 


gonometry. 
and 


assical Study. 


Worcester’s Elements of History. 


ve Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 


ti 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. solicited. 181 tf 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
New-En land Agent, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YorK. 

Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 

The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 


Maury’s Geo 
$1.00 and $1.25 | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
$ -75| Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50| Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. Contin. to'77. 4.50| DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 22 


Genera 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfteld St., Boston. | UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
phies. 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


Felter’s Arithmetics, 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


. NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Speilers. 

Colteu’s New Geo phies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 

Heooker’s New Physiology. 

o 
aven’s an ayland’s Intellectual 

Moral Philosophies. and 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, IL 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GruBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, 1.20, 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . . §1.00, 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 


ea Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & (O., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 


_Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
ical the science of Arith- 


metic, and the best met of teaching it. Every 
teacher of mathematics will _ 
Worl find it indfepensable. 


WILLARD Wooparp.;/|A NEW SERIES 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application, | Single sample copies for examination with a view to 


first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 


lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 


ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 152. Lllustrated. $0.15 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. Gra ded Lessons in Latin 

Guy Guyot: Maps, Rartholomer's Latin 75 
art omew’s Cwrsar . . . . 

Sheldon’s Readers, Bullet ’s First Lessons in French, . . .43 


Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2),each, .60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1&2), .95 


Cooley's Physics, Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, .  .« -90 
enney’s Zoologies, | Norton’s Blemonte wates 
man hool ‘ Thatheimer’s Genera tory 
and y valuable High-school Text-books Thal heimer’s int ory of ‘Engle 
rmation te f introduction Kiddle’s How to Teac 


Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White’s Arithmetics. | Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship, Schuyler’s Geometry. 


te Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


Harvey’s Readers. 


M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10. 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 

Prescott’s Organic Analysi« > 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCualloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 


WILLIAM WARE & 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ARITHMETICS. 

ust Published, 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. for 
Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos 
D. Supise. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student's 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 

Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily gh Il, cloth, 1.75 

Drees in and its Kindred Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ote), 1.50 


D %s Histe f Re Maps, » 5.00 
‘Johusen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
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